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THE NEW LAND. 


BY A. L. CARLTON. 





" Great:souled Columbus, seeking a new land, 


Exposed to tempest and a mutinous crew, 

Faithful among the faithless, brave and true, 
Doing the mighty deed your genius planned, 
Quelling the rabble by a wise command, 

Until the New World breaks upon your view, 

I, on my voyage, gaining strength from you, 
Through the long centuries reach to grasp your hand, 
Iseek an unknown country; to its shore 

By no uncertain, sinking star I steer; 

Though oft I hear above the ocean’s roar, 

The scoffer’s curse, the unbeliever’s sneer, 

Sure signs proclaim my quest will soon be o’er, 

Sooa will the peaceful port I seek, appear. 

— Milwaukee Advance. 


——- oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The address of Hon. Albert Griffin, of 
Kansas, to the anti-saloon Republicans of 
that State, a few days ago, is one of the 
most significant events of the year. Asa 
Republican, addressing Republicans, Mr. 
Griffin affirms, as a fact beyond dispute, 
that “the spring elections prove that in 
Kansas a large majority of votes cast by 
women will be on the side of good govern- 
ment.” ‘In the very places where the worst 
results had been predicted, the moral tone 
of both parties was really improved, and a 
better class of officials were chosen than 
would have been under tite old system.” 
“It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
success of the experiment has led to a 
rapidly growing desire to try it on a larger 
sale.” He adds: “I am confident that 
the men of Kansas are now willing to give 
their mothers,wives, and daughters, equal 
tights with themselves?” 


a+ 
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In view of this growing public senti- 
Ment, and ‘‘in the name of all that is chiv- 
alrous and ennobling,” Mr. Griffin calls 
upon his fellow-citizens to “help make 
Kansas the storming-party that shall first 
&Xpunge medizval ideas from a State Con- 
stitution, and substitute for them a clear 
definition of human rights.” He urges 
the convening of the present legislature to 
“submit the needed amendments to be 
Voted on at the next election, and thus 
Prevent woman suffrage from becoming a 
Partisan question.” 
2s o— 

On motion of Hon. P. I, Bonebrake, the 
Convention heartily endorsed the anti-sa- 
oon movement, and referred the above 
Siggestions to a committee of nine, con- 
sisting of Gov. Martin, T. D. Thatcher, 

rman of the meeting, and seven emi- 
tent Republicans, with instructions to 
— their action to the press of the 
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The wisdom of calling an extra session 
of the Kansas Legislature to submit a 
Woman suffrage constitutional amendment 
8a matter of which citizens of Kansas 

can judge. But, in any case, the 

of suffrage should insist that, be- 

an amendment is submitted, the Legis- 
should first enact a law giving 
Women suffrage for presidential electors. 
& majority of the Legislature is need- 

for such a law, which will take effect 
y, while to change the constitu- 

tion a two-thirds legislative vote is needed, 
Owed by a majority at the polls. With- 
Sut such a law, the change of constitution 

“Wd not give women the iniportant right 
‘help choose the President, and the law 
should in any case precede or accompany 





_Knights of Labor. 








BOSTON, 


the amendment. Its passage would great- 
ly strengthen the amendment and would 
show the sincerity of the Legislature. We 
shall await with interest the report of the 
committee. 
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The Boston wing of the Prohibitory 
Party, on Thursday evening, August 25, 
elected one hundred delegates to their 
State Convention at Worcester, September 
7. Twenty-one of these delegates are 
women, 
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The New York Prohibitionists, in their 
State Convention at Syracuse, August 25, 
demanded equal wages for men and 
women, but said nothing about woman 
suffrage in their platform. 
+32 

In Dover, N. H., there has been a strike 
against women. Work was suspended in 
the shop of Martin & French, where one 
hundred and fifty hands are employed in 
making ladies’ shoes, because Misses Ham 
and Tanner were employed as stitchers. It 
was announced that if the women were 
not discharged before August 22 the strike 
would take place. The firm did not even 
reply to the demand, which is said to 
be endorsed by Shoemakers’ Assembly, 
On the 25th inst., 
as the result of a conference between the 
firm and District Assembly Knights of 
Labor, the strikers returned, on condition 
that the objectionable non-union women 
stitchers, who were the cause of the strike, 
shall not be employed in the factory. The 
Knights have claimed to be the champions 
of the industrial rights of women workers. 
We trust they will promptly disclaim any 
share in this cowardly and inhuman affair. 
——?esoe— ————__ 


The Roman Catholic Church has made 
a little loop-hole through which women 
may teach and speak in public. Cardinal 
Lavigerie, of Brussels, says: “I am con- 
vinced that women will be able to civilize 











*| and Christianize the African youth with 


far greater success than men, and I have 
taken all necessary measures to obtain 
that object.” He is undoubtedly right. 
No man will envy or covet the hot, sickly, 
and unpaid position. Women are always 
free to go where pestilence rages. ‘Those 
who fear voting will be too hard for wom- 
en, never raise a doubt or an objection 
as to the ability or propriety or wisdom 
of putting women in such places. 


—_-*¢oe——_—__ 





Mrs. Sara Underwood, in the Open 
Court, sends out a note of warning to the 
newly converted woman suffragists, es- 
pecially those in the W. C. T. U., who 
would make a religious belief the test of 
suffrage fellowship. But, as these secta- 
rians grow in knowledge of what the suf- 
frage movement will do to make the world 
better, they will not raise the question of 
religious belief, but will gladly vo-operate 
to forward this best of all causes. Those 
who are too narrow to do it will fall away 
from our ranks, and they will not be 
worthy of them; but they cannot prevent, 
or delay, the coming of equal rights to 
women. 


2+ 
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The American Woman Suffrage Assvocia- 
tion will hold its Nineteenth Annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
Association invites the meeting in a very 
graceful manner. The date is not yet fixed, 
but will be announced in due time. 

—_———— o-oo 





In Massachusetts, all soldiers and sail- 
ors honorably discharged from service 
have a special law to secure their right to 
vote, whether they are paupers or not, 
and whether they have paid a poll-tax or 
not. Also all male Indians, and people 
of color called Indians, have a special law 
to enable them to vote for all offices of 
town, county, State and nation. But not 
a woman in the State can vote as such 
men can. Women have petitioned for the 
right of suffrage nearly forty years, and 
still the State welcomes male paupers, 
white and black, to the suffrage, and ex- 
cludes such women as Alice Freeman, 
the President of Wellesley College, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore 
and five hundred thousand other women 
whose moral help would strengthen every 
good thing in the State. All other States 
except Kansas treat women in the same 
way, and lose as much. Is it worth while? 





Injustice seems to have been done to 
Prot. Homer B. Sprague, in a clipping 
copied by us last week from the Spring- 
field Republican. Mr. Sprague denies that 


' he ever wrote Dr. Stratton, the President 





SATURDAY, 


of Mills College, a threatening letter, or 
that he has ever had any controversy with 
him, He says he ‘‘quietly and privately 
severed his connection with Mills College 
because he found that the school was not 
in any sense a public enterprise, but a pri- 
vate concern, owned by an irresponsible 
lady, to whom the supposed trustees, 
abandoning their duties, had secretly 
leased it until July, 1889, and because he 
found that he was expected to conceal 
this fact in soliciting donations.” He was 
naturally unwilling to carry on his work 
upon false pretences. Prof. Sprague is 
not now in San Francisco, as stated, hav- 
ing left California several months ago, and 
he has since lectured, on more than twen- 
ty occasions, at the great eduvational as- 
semblies east of the Rocky Muuntains. 
—_———— eo 
HORACE MANN’S IMAGINATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
In your issue of August 13 appears the 
following: 


“Mary Peabody, of Salem, became the 
wife of the late Horace Mann, who had a 
head as destitute of imagination as Haw- 
thorne’s was full of it.” 

This statement is very erroneous, and 80 
misleading in regard to one of the noblest 
and most gifted men our country has pro- 
duced, that I cannot forbear to correct it. 
Certainly the author of this statement 
neither knew Mr. Mann, nor is familiar 
with his writings nor acquainted with his 
educational work. Mr. Mann wrote no 
poems nor romances, but his lectures and 
school reports abounded in poetic imagery, 
and his occasional references to works of 
art seen during his hurried school visit to 
Europe, as well as his frequent and apt 
quotations from the great poets, show the 
liveliest artistic sensibilities. 

I was a pupil of Mr. Mann’s at Antioch 
College, and was received into a place of 
intimate friendship in his family. My im- 
pression then was that he was a man of 
powerful and lively imagination. Just 
now I am reading his school reports and 
other published works, and my early im- 
pression of the power and quality of his 
mind is greatly deepened. He was the or- 
ganizer of our American system of educa- 
tion, which has steadily moved forward on 
his plan. Not one element has been added 
of which he did not foresee the necessity. 
Object teaching in infant schools, manual 
training, political education and moral 
education are earnestly advocated in these 
reports of forty years ago, as well as com- 
pulsory attendance from four to sixteen 
years of age. He was a prohibitionist of 
the furemost rank. He saw that all these 
helps for our youth and safeguards for our 
nation ought to be, and would be, made 
use of. He believed women ought to do 
the most of the teaching, and that they 
should preach. 

Mr. Mann did not see the necessity or 
propriety of woman suffrage. Woman 
was to him an angel of mercy and good- 
ness in a higher degree than to any other 
men I have known. Dorothea Dix was 
his ideal woman. That he did not see 
that good women were needed in politics, 
and should feel that politics would degrade 
them, seems strange. Perhaps it may be 
explained by a statement made by Mrs. 
Clark, the eldest daughter of John Bright, 
in reference to her father’s opposition to 


woman suffrage: “It is not given to one, 


man to see all truth; my father bas seen 
a great deal of truth.” 

It must be remembered that Mr. Mann 
died twenty-eight years ago. Mrs. Mann, 
referring to his opposition to woman suf- 
frage, said to me, twelve years ago, ‘‘Mr. 
Mann would have changed his opinion 
upon this question if he had lived a few 
years longer.” ‘There is no reform ques- 


tion of to-day except woman suffrage that’ 


Mr. Mann's imagination did not foresee. 
He possessed the most intensely moral na- 
ture I have ever known; this overshad- 
owed every other part of his being. But 
he had a gigantic intellect, and that acute 
perception of both the germ and the fruit 
of to-day which only a lively imagination 
can give. Mary E. BEEDyY. 
Chicago, Aug. 16, 1887. 
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TWO PATHS TO SUFFRAGE. 


There are two paths before you in this 
reform; one is to take all the laws have 





‘left you, with a confident and determined 


hand; the other is to cheer and encourage 
by your sympathy and aid those noble 
women who are willing to be the pioneers 
in this enterprise. See to it that you stand 
up the firm supporters of these bold and 
fearless ones who undertake to lead their 
sisters in this movement.— Wendell Phillips. 


AUGUST 27, 1887. 


No. 36. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 


We print the speech of Oliver E. Branch, 
of Weare, delivered in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, Aug. 2, 1887, in support of a 
bill to give women suffrage In town and 
city elections. Mr. Branch said: 


Mr. Speaker: It is a fortunate hour in 
the history of any reform, when it succeeds 
in commanding a fair and dispassionate 
hearing by the public; and when, seeking 
to obtain its ends through legislation, its 
claims are permitted to be seriously con- 
sidered by the law-making power. ‘This 
is especially true of a reform which is in 
the nature of an innovation, which runs 
counter to settled custom and ancient prej- 
udice. Innovations disturb the repose of 
States, and make them fretful and unrea- 
soning. The customs of society become a 
part of men’s lives, and they draw back 
with natural dread of change. Prejudice 
always flourishes where argument and 
logic are excluded, and is, historically, 
deaf and blind. ‘The reform of which the 
bill is a sign aud a result is of this charac- 
ter, and in its progress it has encountered 
precisely the same sort of opposition which 
every reform does which involves high 
moral and political considerations. Its 
first approach, furty years ago, was greet- 
ed with a loud and cvarse guffaw. It be- 
came a most delightful subject for wits 
and caricaturists; and for years the best 
reception it could get from any dignified as- 
sembly or influential newspaper was that of 
good-natured ridicule. But the agitation 
went on. It took no backward steps; and 
to-day, after a struggle unmatvhed in his- 
tory for pathetic patience, unwavering 
persistence and heroic endurance, the wom- 
en of this country have seen the odious 
statutes respecting their property and con- 
tract rights swept away in almost every 
State, and they stand, as Wendell Phillips 
said, ‘‘Almost face to face with their last 
claim, the ballot.’ 

The advovates of woman suffrage start 
with this proposition, that they are not 
asking the State to grant to them or to 
confer upon tbem, in any strict sense, the 
right to vote; they have the right already. 
It has been theirs ever since the founda- 
tions of this government were laid. It is 
theirs now. But they are asking that the 
barriers which, without their consent, 
have been, by statutes and by constitu- 
tions, interposed between them and the ex- 
oy of that right, beremoved. ‘*What!” 
sa¥s startled Conservatism, ‘*Woman has 
the right to vote! Where and when and 
how did she get it?” ‘he answer is, at 
the same time and in the same way that 
man obtained it. [t is a privilege that be- 
longs to responsible, intelligent citizen- 
ship, inseparable from it, springing out of 
it, and not a gift of any individual to anoth- 
er, or of any class to another. Certainly 
no one will claim that suffrage is a natural, 
‘inalienable right” in the sense in which 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
are; neither is the right to own land, or 
the right of trial by jury; but, like them, 
it is a secondary, derivative right, and be- 
longs to every responsible, rational mem- 
ber of the State where, for the better pro- 
tection, higher welfare and larger advan- 
tage of all, societies and governments are 
established. [Applause.] 

For many centuries the theory was ac- 
cepted by the world that there was a small, 
select class of persons who, by special or- 
dination of Providence, were made to be 
the rulers of mankind. ‘This theory found 
expression in the phrase, ‘The divine right 
of kings,” and took the form of monarchies 
and despotisms. But, a little more than a 
century ago, when the monarchs of the 
Old World were securely dreaming in their 
palaces, they were roused by the tidings 
of a new political gospel that was spread- 
ing in the Western world. I[t was called 
“The Declaration of Rights,” and it pro- 
claimed ‘‘that the foundation of English 
liberty and of all free government is a 
right of the people to participate in their 
legislative council.” It was called the 
‘Declaration of Independence,” and it an- 
nounced that ‘‘All men are created equal,” 
and that governments derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Upon these two immortal declarations the 
Constitutions of this Republic and of the 
States were builded, and out of the princi- 
ples therein enunciated has come whatever 
we know or enjoy of political rights. Un- 
doubtedly women were not specifically in- 
cluded in the terms ‘*the people” and “‘all 
men,” but who can deny that these terms 
are there used generically, to include all 
classes of the inhabitants of the State, and 
generally to formulate certain great politi- 
cal truths, instead of to specify the partic- 
ular persons to whom the rights therein 
named belong? If, then, it is the right of 
‘*the people to participate in their legisla- 
tive council,” if ‘tall men,” by which is 
meant all mankind, ‘tare created equal,” 
and if ‘governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed,” then 
upon what principle of logic, of reason, of 
common-sense, 0 oy or of justice can 
we exclude one-half of the people from 
the legislative council, deny their gam 
of political privileges, and establish laws 
to which their consent is not only not 
given, but not so much as asked? ‘But,” 
says Conservatism, ‘“‘women are virtually 
represented in legislation; they have vir- 
tual equality ; and their consent to the gov- 
ernment and its laws is implied. Virtual 
representation and equality! Implied con- 
sent! Who shall assume that such a thing 
| can be? Surely not the ones who oppose 


* (Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. JAMES G. BLAINE JR. is one of 
the most enthusiastic of photographic am- 
ateurs, and her flower pictures form a 
» collection worth examining. 

QUEEN CAROLA, of Saxony. has estab- 
lished a free kindergarten for the benefit 
of children of poor laborers on her estate, 
Sibyllenort, where she annually spends 
part of the summer. 

Mrs. EMMA E. Davis, of Hartford, 
Conn., has brought suit against the pub- 
lishers of the Holyoke Transcript for 
$10,000, because of certain articles pub- 
lished in the Transcript last February, 
which she considers defamatory. 

Past CHIEF COUNCILLOR Mrs. HELEN 
C. CENTER, of Vanderbilt Council No. 
203, of Brooklyn, was the only lady dele- 
gate present at the last meeting. Her 
presence was recognized by a round of ap- 
plause when she deposited her first vote in 
the election of officers. 

Mrs. E. L. SAXON rendered most effec- 
tive service to the suffrage cause in Kan- 
sas before the passage of the municipal 
suffrage bill there. She has since made 
her home in Kansas on account of the jus- 
tice done to women in that State. Mrs. 
Saxon will lecture in‘ Wisconsin during 
August and September. 

Mrs. Mary P. BABCOCK has presented 
to the Northwestern University the herba- 
rium of her husband, the late Prof. Henry 
H. Babcock. ‘The herbarium contains more 
than ten thousand species, and the plants 
are mounted in excellent form. They are 
from all parts of the world. Prof. Bab- 
cock was the most eminent botanist in 
Chicago. 

Miss SARAH EWING, of the Sampson 
Manufacturing Company’s shoe shop, in 
North Adams, has won the prize offered 
by a button machine company, for the op- 
erative who, on one of their machines, 
would sew on the most buttons in one day 
of ten hours. Miss Ewing’s record was 
27,154 buttons, an average of forty-five 
and one fourth for each minute in the day. 


Mrs. SIMEON FARWELL, of Chicago, 
gives a fifty-dollar cash prize to that mem- 
ber of the Ossoli Society (exclusively 
ladies) who shall write and read the best 
English essay. It is needless to say that 
this contest, next to Kirk, is the most pop- 
ular. The Methodist Church, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,200, is always crowded. 
The last prize was taken by Miss Cora L. 
Allen, of Turner Junction, Illinois. 


Mrs. D. G. Cro.y (*‘Jennie June”) has 
been made President of Mrs. R. P. New- 
by’s Women’s Endowment Cattle Com- 
pany. The company has filed its certifi- 
eate of incorporation in New Jersey, and 
has a capital stock of $1,500,000, divided 
into 3,000 shares of $500 each. The com- 
pany has control of nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of fine grazing land in New Mexico, on 
which there are now 6,000 head of cattle. 
The stock is to be placed with women as 
an endowment for their children. 


Mrs. JAMES BENNETT, of Richmond, 
Ky., “believing it to be the will of our 
Heavenly Father that women shall obtain 
suffrage and the equal protection of the 
laws by public appeals to the godlike sen- 
timents of justice, mercy and love in the 
hearts of men,” has addressed an open 
letter to President Cleveland, asking him 
to urge Congress to protect women in their 
rights as citizens, and especially in their 
right to vote. 

Mrs. E. A. WHITAKER, editor of the 
woman’s department of the N. Z. Farmer, 
gives excellent suggestions for summer 
amusement, combined with instruction, 
such as collecting and preparing speci- 
mens of insevts, sea-mosses, shells, birds’ 
eggs, minerals, grasses, flowers and other 
natural objects; also the study of botany, 
especially by the children of farmers who 
have access to many wild flowers; also, 
for those who have even a few days by 
the sea, the collection and preserving of 
sea-mosses. 

HELEN S. ABBOTT, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected a member of the Philosophi- 
cal Society in that city, of which Benjamin 
Franklin was one of the founders. Only 
six women have been elected during the 
one hundred and twenty years of the 
society’s existence. The first lady was 
Franklin’s friend, the Princess Dashkoff. 
The others were Mrs. Mary Somerville, 
Maria Mitchell, Mrs Agassiz, and Mrs. 
Carl Seiler, of Philadelphia, author of 
‘*The Voice and Singing.” Miss Abbott is 
admitted for what she has done in analyt- 





ical chemistry. : 
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virtual representation according to our no- 
tions of political equality. England pro- 
tested that the colonies were virtually _ 
resented in Parliament, but James Ot 
said, ‘No such phrase is known to the 
law or Constitution as virtual representa- 
tion. It is altogether a subtlety, an illu- 
sion, wholly unfounded and absurd.” 
Suppose the right to vote were restricted 
to men over fifty years of , would men 
under that age tolerate the idea for a sec- 
ond that they were virtually represented? 
Suppose the cities only of this State were 
ermitted to send their representatives* 
re, Or suppose none but States havin 
upwards of a million inhabitants were al- 
lowed representation in Congress, would 
the towns of this State or the small States 
of the Union content themselves with an 
such abstraction, any such ‘‘barren ideal- 
ity,” as virtual representation? As well 
ask a hungry man to be satisfied with 
chewing a bill of fare instead of sitting 
down to the feast. A person is represent- 
ed actually or not at all, and actual repre- 
sentation exists only when every subject 
of the State has, or may have, a voice in 
the choice of his representatives. 

Let us examine this matter a little fur- 
ther upon principle merely. Women are 
citizens of the State. They can now dis- 
pose of their property by will or deed, 
make contracts, sue and be sued, engage 
in business on their own account, be exec- 
utors or administrators, guardians or 
trustees, and in every me except when it 
comes to voting or holding office, are 
clothed with citizenship. They are thus, 
by the constitution and laws, recognized 
and held to be responsible, rational, ac- 
countable members of the community. 
Now the constitution of this State declares 
that ‘‘every inhabitant of the State, having 
the proper qualifications, has an equal 
right to elect and*be elected into office ;” 
and the question then, is, What are those 
a gp and who possesses 
them ell, it appears that by statute of 
the State it is all men, upwards of twenty- 
one years of age, paupers and persons ex- 
cused from paying taxes excepted. And 
why is the line drawn at the age of twenty- 
one? ‘The answer, of course, is that by 
common consent, experience has demon- 
strated that, as a rule, it is at that age that 
men become sufficiently intelligent to man- 

e their affairs, to sue, contract, make 
wills, and generally to be accounted re- 
sponsible citizens. So, then, the ‘‘proper 
qualification” for voting is, after all, intel- 
ligence, mental capacity. ‘That it is, as it 
undoubtedly can be, nothing else, is fur- 
ther shown by this: that in many States, 
by their constitutions or laws, all males 
upwards of twenty-one, paupers, idiots 
and lunatics excepted, may vote. If, then, 
the “‘proper qualification” in men is that 
they must possess a certain degree of men- 
tal capacity, and if by law women are 
recognized, considered and held to have 
exactly that degree—as they must in order 
to sue, contract and dispose of their prop- 
erty—is not the State estopped from deny- 
ing that they have the “proper qualifica- 
tions” of voters, and is it anything Jess 
than a plain aud open violation of the con- 
stitution of this State when, being inhabi- 
tants of proper qualifications, women are 
excluded from the “‘right to elect and be 
elected into office?” hy, gentlemen, if 
there were no other reason why women 
should vote, this would be sufficient rea- 
son: that they might be permitted to ob- 
literate from constitutions and statutes, 
those provisions that offer them the mon- 
strous insult and indignity of classing 
‘them with idiots, paupers and lunatics. 
[Applause. ] 

If we look for the origin of this exclu- 
sion of woman from the rights and privi- 
leges which the genius.and spirit of our 
civilization and government accord to her, 
we shall find that it runs back to those 
barbaric ages when force ruled the world, 
and women were taken and held as spoils 
of war. Among the Greeks they were 
bought and sold as chattels and were dis- 
posed of by will. A Roman husband might 
take his wife’s life without punishment, 


-and had the disposal of her property and 


earnings. ‘The Roman law was the source 
of English common law, which in turn was 
the source of our common law. The law 
of Rome, which gave the husband the right 
to dispose of his wife’s property and earn- 
ings, obtains to-day ngs ees! in sever- 
al States of this Union. In an old English 
book, printed upwards of three hundred 
years ago, it is said: 

**It is the wife’s occupation to winnow all man- 
ner of corn, to make malt, to wash and wring, to 
make hay, to shear corn, and, in time of need, to 
help her husband fill the muck wains, to drive 
the plough, to load corn, hay and such other, and 
to go or ride to market.” 


As late as 1815, in Shropshire, England, 
a man named Hall led his wife to the mar- 
ket-place with a halter and sold her for 
two and sixpence, with sixpence added for 
the halter. With such ideas and customs 
as these prevalent in England when the 
colonies were planted, and later, when 
their independence was achieved, it was 
natural that our forefathers should have 
regarded women as Mr. Dombey regarded 
his little daughter Florence, something 
‘not worth mentioning.” But, gentlemen, 
the Christian world long since discarded 
the and brutal fashion of the Greeks 
and Romans. We are not living under a 
n king nor amid the moral and spirit- 
ual gloom of the Middje Ages. We are 
living under the beneficent sway of subject 
rulers, and near the majestic opening of the 
twentieth century. Is it not most proper 
and becoming that we erase from our con- 
js cramenna a ereggeee rhe ae = 
aws suggest a slavery an 
degradation of women in, Greece and 
Rome, and emulate the example of those 


early German tribes of whom Tacitus says, 
“In all "hers matters they consult their 
women” 


“But,” says nervous conservatism, “‘if 








ion or stature or temperament. mo- 
ment we concede the mutual equality of the 
sexes, we concede their equal fitness for 


office. Hold office! _ not? They hold 
many offices already, none which they 
do not adorn and dignify. pom | have 
pushed their way into all the professions 
and many business pursuits, aud in them 
have proven their aptitude for public posi- 
tions. Under the provisions of this bill 
women may vote at town and municipal 
elections, and hold town and municipal 
offices. Can any one suggest why a woman 
could not fill the office of town clerk? Do 
the duties of selectmen or supervisors re- 
quire such commanding talents that women 
would be incompetent to discharge them? 
Does any one imagine that a representa- 
tion of women in city councils would 
lower their dignity or render less wise and 
salutary their deliberations? On the con- 
trary, is it not certain that in offives of this 
kind, which have to do so largely with the 
moral and social concerns of the commu- 
nity, the presence of that class of persons 
who feel most keenly moral and social 
wrongs would do more towards uprootin 
the monstrous vices of the times than al 
the statutes which the law-breaking class 
of the community have ever made for their 
own punishment? Suppose women had 
some voice in the selection of the grand 
and petit juries, of city marshals and po- 
lice officers, of mayors and aldermen, how 
long do you imagine liquor-selling would 
go on under a prohibitory law unchecked 
and defiant? The sons of Noah took a 
cloak, and, walking backward covered the 
drunken shame of their father. So men 
have ever since followed their example in 
dealing with the vice of intemperance. No 
crusade against it has effected anything 
substantial that did not have its source in 
the zeal of women, and no laws will ever 
crush it that women cannot help to en- 
force. [Applause.] 

The objections are sometimes made that 
it is not expedient for women to vote; 
that they do not care to vote, and that it is 
not woman's mission to engage in politics. 
But if a thing is right, the question of ex- 
pediency is out of the problem. Probably 
some women do not care to vote, but there 
are many that do; and it is no eoncern of 
ours if some do not. If you owe me one 
hundred dollars, it is your duty to pay it, 
whether | want to use it or not. Women, 
like men, have a mission in this world; 
but if men find time to engage in politics 
half the year, without destroying their 
mission or making a wreck of their high 
and awful destiny, is there any more rea- 
son to suppose that their wives and daugh- 
ters could not find time to go to the polls 
long enough to cast a ballot in favor of 
good government without the whole econ- 
omy of the home being disorganized and 
their mission in life defeated? ‘But 
then,” says some one, “it is not becoming 
for women to vote.” Becoming, indeed! 
Well, is it not quite as becoming for women 
to vote if they choose, as it is for men to 
prevent them? [Applause. ] 

‘*Well.” says gallant, chivalric Conserv- 
atism, “if women vote they should do 
military duty, should ry not?” Certain- 
ly, if the necessities of the State require. 
But what logical connection is there be- 
tween voting and fighting? Not the 
slightest. The State y ~manen the services 
of men in time of war, not because they 
vote, but because they are able-bodied and 
are, of all citizens, the best fitted for that 
particular work, just as the State selects 
its judges and magistrates, not because 
they vote, but because they are fitted by 
training in the law to do that kind of ser- 
vice. It exempts certain of its voters from 
military duty because they are not able- 
bodied. ‘he whole philosophy of service 
in the State is based upon the idea of 
special fitness. It does not arise out of 
any miserable, pick-thank idea of a bar- 
gain and barter over the right to vote. 
But, gentlemen, in times of war, women 
have ever borne their part, as effectively, as 
heroically, as men. ‘There are no more 
thrilling pictures of military achievement 
than those in which women are the central 
figures. Boadicea, hurling the hordes of 
her native barbarians upon the trained and 
disciplined legions of Rome; Joan of Arc, 
turning back the tide of English invasion, 
while a dejected and flabby king looked 
on in gaping wonder; Maria ‘Theresa, 
who, when the Great Frederick was threat- 
ening her throne and kingdom, as Macau- 
lay describes the scene, ‘trode after the 
fashion of her fathers up the Mount of 
Defiance, unsheathed the ancient sword 
of state, shook it North and South, East 
and West, and with a glow on her pale face 
challen the four corners of the world to 
dispute her rights and those of her boy”— 
these are examples of what leadership 
and prowess women can disclose when 
the exigencies of war demand them. The 
women of England who fitted out the Re- 
lief Expedition during the Crimean War 
—Florence Nightingale and her associates, 
who, while the drowsy Home Office was 
floundering through the tangle of cireum- 
locution and red-tape, marched straight 
into the hospitals at Scutari and brought 
order and cleanliness out of chaos and 
filth—did as much for the success of Eng- 
lish Arms in that war as all the dignified 
secretaries and clerks in London, or as 
Lord Raglan who conducted the winter 
campaign upon the bleak and frozen 
heights of Crim-Tartary. ‘ 

‘The women of the North who did the 
work of the Christian Commission durin 
the last war: the women North and Sout 
who, while their hearts were breaking, 
sera the lint and rolled the bandages 
and knit the socks, who glided like angels 
of mercy into noisome hospital wards 
where death brooded and sold lay dy- 
ing, bringing cheer and consolation and 
comfort in their hands, these were as he- 
roie, as valiant, as useful servants of the 
State, as the men who bore the flags and 
fired the guns. God help us if the time 





do ty, er they vote OF n: 
(Applause. r~ 

rhe fact is, gentlemen, in its last analy- 
sis, the real and only objections that can 
be made nst woman's suff are 
those which arise out of prejudice, We 
are like the deacon who was lamenting the 
growth of heresy in his church and the 
consequences which would follow certain 
unorthodox ideas, Said he: “If we give 
up the idea of the fall of man we must 
sive up original sin. If we abandon origi- 
nal sin, we must give up the atonement; 
if we give up the atonement, we shall have 
to let foreordination and election slide; and 
if they go, then I don’t see but what every 
body will be saved. Brethren, let us hope 
for better things.” So when we abandon 
the Greek and Roman ideas of woman's 
inferiority, we find that we must abandon 
the claim that she is not our mental equal. 
When we concede that, we are forced to 
admit that she has the proper qualifica- 
tions to vote; and if we admit that, then 
everybody will have the right to vote 
and hold office; and we can only say, 
‘Brethren, let us hope for better things!” 
Seriously, has not the time come when we 
may safely abandon the social orthodoxy 
and political calvinism, to which we have 
so long clung, and may try to get along 
with the Bill of Rights and the Declara- 
tion of Independence? [Applause.] 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THREE BOSTON GIRLS. 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


— 


[Concluded from last week.] 

Across Dartmouth Street bridge, which 
spans that gulf which separates South End 
mediocrity from Back Bay aristocracy, in 
a palatial mansion on Commonwealth Av- 
enue, we find Miss Margaret Madison, the 
last of our trio, whose blue eyes, during 
the last fourteen years, have looked upon 
a world wholly unknown to Maggie and 
rarely seen by Marjorie. 

With the bluest of New England blood 
in her veins, Margaret has little of the 
stanch democratic spirit of her early 
Puritan ancestry, as might be expected 
after two generations of luxurious, idle 
life, in which, in her father’s case, a dilet- 
tante culture has usurped all sense of pub- 
lic spirit and civic responsibility ; an amia- 
ble gentleman who likes a good glass of 
wine, and is a connoisseur on pottery, who 
escapes his taxes in Boston and would like 
to escape them in Beverly Farms—such is 
Mr. Madison. 

Thanks to a year she has spent in Eu- 
rope, French and German are as familiar 
to her as English, and a familiarity with 
foreign travel and the best that wealth 
can provide have given her that indefina- 
ble ease and perfect self-confidence which 
comes only to those who are conscious of 
having no social superiors. A motherless 
girl, brought up by an aunt imbued witha 
profound respect for the superiority of 
European methods of education, Margaret 
has rarely been trusted out of sight unat- 
tended by a governess, and would consider 
it a novel and embarrassing experience if 
told to go down town alone in the horse- 
cars and buy a pair of shoes for herself. 

It is needless to say that she never at- 
tended a public school in her life, or, in 
fact, any school beyond the most private 
and select one, limited to a dozen members. 
If asked to stand up before fifty girls of 
her own age and bound the State of Iowa, 
as might be required of any average child 
of ten years in our public schools, she 
would be too frightened to reply, .and 
utterly in the dark as to the answer, her 
knowledge of American geography being 
about as limited as that of the average 
French girl. 

Although well-trained in ancient and 
modern European history, she knows next 
to nothing of our own history, and has far 
greater interest in kings and dukes of the 
thirteenth century than in ‘“‘common- 
place” Americans of the nineteenth, like 
Lincoln and Sumner, who wear frock- 
coats, and with tongue and pen fight for 
the freedom of the slave, instead of sally- 
ing forth in jewelled armor to win, in 
joust and tourney, the guerdon of ‘‘fayre 
ladye’s” smiles 

Margaret’s religious education has about 
as much practical bearing on her every- 
day life as Maggie Callahan’s has on hers. 
She thinks it more respectable to attend 
church than not to d6 so, and, consequent- 
ly, alternates between the Church of the 
Unity, whither she accompanies her fa- 
ther to listen to Mr. Savage, and the 
Church of the Advent, at which her aunt, 
who has strong High-Church proclivities, 
is a devout worshipper. As the girl at- 
tends both churches with equal satisfac- 
tion it is presumable that she, like most of 
her age, is not easily disturbed on doc- 
trinal questions. She has shrewdly ob- 
served that, to retain the highest. social 
caste, one must be either Unitariay or 
Episcopalian, no matter how conservative 
or radical ; but that to be Baptist, Method- 
ist, oreven Orthodox, one must percepti- 
bly descend in the social seale. 

Margaret’s. acquaintance with Jewish 
history is about equal to her knowledge of 











give, within a thousand 
Joshua. In everything pertaining to social 
life, Margaret is a supreme conservative 
and would look with well-bred disgust on 
anything savoring of woman suffrage, or 
any more public career for women than 
that involved in the vice-presidency of a 
charity fair. 

Margaret has seen beggars, and knows in 
a way that there are a great many poor in 
the world. She thinks the police ought to 
prevent dirty, noisy, little ragamuffins 
from intruding on the Public Gardens, 
whose beauties should be exclusively re- 
served for ‘“‘respectable people.” Of the 
wretchedness and poverty that exist within 
a mile of her own home she has not the 
faintest conception. She gives a trifle of her 
pocket money when the contribution-box is 
passed, and at Christmas time dresses dolls 
for the Children’s Hospital. Of the econ- 
omy, self-sacrifice and lady-like indepen- 
dence of a girl like Murjorie Candor, she 
has no knowledge whatever, for she never 
comes into contact with what her aunt 
condescendingly characterizes as ‘the re- 
spectable middle class.” 

Margaret expects to be married, of 
course, and looks forward to the eighteenth 
birthday, which will celebrate her *‘com- 
ing out” and the beginning of her con- 
quests. Occasionally she has visions of 
being presented at court and imagines her- 
self another Lady Churchill; but all this is 
four years distant, and at present the April 
exodus to Beverly Farms and plans for 
garden parties and tennis are uppermost 
in her thoughts. 

Here they stand, these three little 
women—poor, fun-loving Maggie, earn- 
est, wide-awake Marjorie, and dainty, 
high-bred Margaret. The seed has been 
sown and is fast germinating; what shall 
the harvest be? 

——_—_ - -# ee —___ 
THE PROHIBITION OUTLOOK. 


The Union-Signal, of August 11, in its 
leading editorial on “The Present Out- 
look,” asks: 

**What will be the attitude of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Convention toward the 
enfranchisement of women? When and 
where will the Convention be held, and 
who will be its candidates? Will the party 
name be changed? What will be the chief 
planks of its platform?” 

The Union-Signal adds: 

‘*All these points ought to be carefully 
considered by our leaders, and those States 
which have declared that they will ‘lend 
their influence’ to the Prohibition Party, 
should shadow forth in their resolutions 
this fall the opinions that they hold on 
all these subjects. For we may be well 
assured the manhood of the party is mak- 
ing up its mind, and if the womanhood is 
in a nebulous mental state, the great Con- 
vention will miss the strength that can 
only come out of ‘two heads in council.’” 

It is stated that ‘there is much variety 
of opinion about the name—women being 
practically unanimous for ‘‘Home Protec- 
tion,” and a majority of men opposed to 
any change of name. In the Prohibition 
Party the Granges and Knights of Labor 
both have many friends. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rodgers, a Catholic lady of great intelli- 
gence, ex-Master Workman of District 24, 
Chicago, which includes fifty thousand 
members, declares that her society is op- 
posed to anarchy and socialism, to strikes 
and boycotts; that the exceptions to this 
only prove the rule; that the laboring-men 
are for woman’s equality in wages, and 
for her enfranchisement; that the District 
Assembly of New York City petitioned the 
Mayor to close the saloons on Sunday; 
that the temperance movement is growing 
constantly among the working-men, and 
that, by their amended constitution, they 
are pledged not to have beer, or other in- 
toxicating liquors in any form, at their so- 
cial gatherings. 

But the Union-Signal is of opinion that 
in the National Prohibition Convention the 
tug of war will come on woman’s ballot, 
and adds: 

“History will record with reluctance 
that the noblest manhood of the nation 
was not clear-eyed enough to see that the 
enfranchisement of woman is no “side 
issue”; that it is part and parcel of the 
prohibition movement, related to it as 
closely as powder to bullet, or hand to 
sword. Kansas proves this, and since the 
demonstration there afforded and in Wash- 
ington Territory and Arkansas, there is the 
less excuse for atime-serving policy. The 
women who dared at St. Louis in 1884, 
ought not to be obliged to beg in 1888. 
The party that despises ‘temporizing.’ will 
temporize at its peril with this great issue 
which flows from the prohibition fountain, 
and broadens into the river of, enforced 
law. George W. Bain spoke out with ring- 
ing voice on this question ; so did Rey. Dr. 
Evans; so did our staunch Greatheart, 
St. John. If other leaders did among our 
brethren, we were beyond ear-shot. But 
the women were a unit, and beg wit} be in 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

The question of dress seems to be coming 
more and more into prominence. A doje. 
ful letter from a New Yorker, who adopted 
4 flannel shirt in place of a cotton one with 
its linen front-board, was deemed of gut. 
ficient importance to call out editorials 
from at least two of the “great daflies,” 
Perhaps there is danger of overdoing the 
business and keeping the subject so cop. 
stantly in the foreground as to make it q 
weariness. I should be sorry to do this, 
but there are some points in Mrs: South. 
wick’s letter in the JOURNAL of July 3 
to which I would like to reply. If Mrs, 
Southwick had said that men and women 
are ‘unlike in many things,” instead of 
“unlike in all things else,” we should 
probably never have had any further de 
bate on the subject, for no one would deny 
the former assertion. 

I must, however, dissent from the idea 
that ‘‘Eve was called forth to round out 
Adam.” I accept the first account of the 
creation, in which Adam and Eve are 
represented as created at the same time, 
and in which we are told that ‘'He called 
their name Adam in the day when they 
were created.” The allegory of the rib is 
inconsistent with the record given in Gene- 
sis of the rest of the creation, and also with 
every scientific view of it. 

Mrs. Southwick seems to think that a 
horse and cow are as much alike as a man 
and woman. There might be a question 
about this, but I will not argue it. If] 
were to devise a dress for quadrupeds, 
however, I should take account of the 
number of their legs. 

When I read: “I fear the little ones 
could scarcely distinguish between papa 
and mamma,” if both dressed alike, | 
smiled, as I looked at the bearded face of 
‘papa,’ and remembered the laughing as- 
sertion that ‘‘men were created with beards 
to protect them from being made baby- 
tenders by the mothers”—called out by 
the vigorous pulls our baby boy was wont 
to give his whiskers. I remember, too, 
that my little boy said, not long ago: 
“Why, mamma, I should know you werea 
woman to look in your face.”’ 

On the whole [ think I am quite as ready 
as ahy one to recognize and uccept all 
the natural differences between man and 
woman. It is only the artificial ones 
which I protest against. But, while recog- 
nizing the differences, I want to give the 
points of similarity their due weight. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Southington, Ct. ° 


OHIO PROHIBITIONISTS RETROGRADING. 


The Ohio State Prohibition Convention, 
at Delaware, O., June 29 and 30, is thus 
described by Henrietta G, Moore, in the 
Union-Signal : 

Mother Stewart, as steady and sturily as 
during the crusade days, was there to 
speak and plead and work, according to 
her royal self; also gentle, level-headed 
Henrietta L. Monroe, to stand for any and 
every principle of right, and, ‘having 
done all, to stand.” And a host of others, 
all clean and clear, such as do not make up, 
in whole, the convention of any other po- 
litical party. 

There was nothing to disturb the mind 
of the Convention, or its action, until the 
— came, ‘‘What shall we say of the 
_ of suffrage in the hand of woman: 

en came the tug of war! Scarcely 4 
man there believed in the continued denial 
to woman of the right of the ballot; but, 
I am sorry to write it—for it is to their 
shame—out of motives of policy they 
fused to speak their word of sanction of 
the removal of the legislative restrictions 
upon woman’s voting power. And yet 
woman’s enfranchisement means deliver 
ance and defence! just what the party 
striving for, but for acknowledged motives 
of expediency they refused to approve 
the equal co-operation of woman. It was 
not manly, bold or heroic, to say, “‘Recog- 
nizing that many believe that suffrage '§ 
inherent in citizenship, we pledge or 
selves to submit to a vote of the people 4” 
amendment to the constitution providing 
for suffrage irrespective of sex.” The 
party wants as many honest votes as it ca? 
get, but it cannot afford to withhold its 
convictions against any wrong and for "J 
right, in order to get them. ; 


+ 
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WENT TO JAIL TO KEEP HER CHILDRES. 


Mrs. Sarah Louise Bloomer has bee? 
placed in jail in Newburg, N. Y¥., by 5* 
preme Court Justice Charles F. Brown, for 
contempt of court. Mrs. Bloomer and her 
busband had separated, she taking wit! 
her the children. She obtained work in# 
factory here and placed the children in the 
Home for the Friendless. Jacob F. Bloom 
er, the husband, began legal 
to get possession of them., It is alleged 
that the wife paid a certain sum for 
support of the children at the 


the children away, and her arrest for co 
tempt of court followed. The wars 
are now with relatives of their mother 





New York and Brooklyn. The more 
said to be determined that the father : 
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pot have them. Judge Brown said to her 
today: ‘So faras my power is concerned, 
it you do not go and get the children, or 
pring them back here, you will stay in jail 
gotil you do.” Newburg Special to N. Y. 





A SOUVENIR OF COUNTRY WEEK. 
Arlo Bates says, the Providence Jour- 
wal! 

“An Italian child was sent off last sum- 
wer for the Country Week, and when the 
time approached for her coming back to 

she asked the woman having charge 

the party if she could not take some 

grass home. She there was so much 
grass in the country she t ht’ perha 
somebody nN mee a her'a bit, and 
had reasoned out in her wise little head 
that a turf would be more sure to live than 
a flower; ‘because,’ she explained, ‘it 
bas so many foots they’d be sure not to all 
die.” A turf was given her, set into a 
square tin box, and all winter it was care- 
fully tended in the dingy attic where the 
child’s family lived. And the prettiest 

of it all was that in Christmas week a 
Peale impernel, that had sprung in the 

P 
midst of the turf, put out two tiny red 
blossoms. ‘The child was happier over her 
flowers than many people are over a whole 
conservatory of splendid blooms; and 
surely there Was never a prettier souvenir 
of the Country Week.” 


—e oe 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 9, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Anne C, Spencer, East Greenwich, R. I., 
Toilet Case. 

Sarah W. Trabue, Girard, Ill., Baling 
Press. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FAITHFUL HORSE. 








One day last autumn, a miner, who lives 
alone in a small cabin situated in the 
foot hills, several miles from his nearest 
neighbor, reached home about dusk from 
anextended prospecting tour, almost worn- 
out aud sick. He removed the saddle and 
bridle from his horse and turned him loose 
to graze, and, entering his cabin, threw 
himself down upon his cot and soon fell 
into a restless slumber, from which he 
awoke late in the night with a raging fever. 

Almost delirious, he knew not what to 
do, being alone and without medicines. It 
night happen that some neighbor would 
pass by in the morning, but there was no 
certainty that any person would call for 
days or possibly weeks. 

A realization of his helpless condition 
aggravated his disease, and the poor man 
grew worse. Morning came, and he was 
unable to leave his bed. His horse, his 
one faithful friend and companion, could 
be heard near by, evidently waiting for 
his coming. 

All day long the animal remained with- 
in hearing distance, and during the long, 
tedious hours of the second night could be 
heard moving about with restless tread, as 
though conscious that some misfortune 
had befallen his master. 

Daylight appeared at last, and the sick 
wan made an effort to speak. The horse, 
hearing the welcome voice, went to the 
door of the cabin, and, pushing it open, 
thrust his head into the sick man’s pres- 
ence, at the same time giving a low whin- 
hy, as much as to say, ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter?” to which kindly inquiry there was 
ho response save a moan of distress. 

For a moment or two the horse stared 
‘rangely about, seemingly bewildered, 
then quickly withdrew, and in a few mo- 
wents galloped rapidly away. As the sound 
of the horse’s feet died away, the sick 
man felt as though his only friend and 
means of relief were now lost to him, and 
he shuddered at the thought that he might 
fall into that never-waking sleep before 
‘ly person could know that he was ill. 

The nearest neighbor of the sick man 
Was a ranchman, whose home was located 
0 the river about six miles distant. Once 
a while this neighbor rode over to the 
winer’s camp for a short visit; but these 
trips were made at irregular intervals, and 
there was no certainty when he would be 
there again. The ranchman on the river 
had finished his breakfast, and was just 
‘oming out of his house, when his atten- 

was attracted to a riderless horse 
‘oming down the mountain road at a tre- 
Mendous gallop. 
The horse did not slacken his speed until 
Teached the corral, or inclosure, near 
the house. He was flecked with foam 
“dshort of breath, showing that he had 
ee a distance, and at unusual 


The ranchman, knowing the horse, spoke 
‘ohim gently, which the animal acknowl- 
by a loud whinny, at the same time 
restlessly up and down the road 

ty the corral. ‘The ranchman approached 
which, however, would not suf- 

let itself to be captured, but galloped off 
‘ward its home, stopping at a short dis- 
and looking back with evident anxi- 


The ranchman returned to. the corral, 





when the horse again galloped down the 
road, and moved uneasily about, as if de- 
termined to attract attention, whinnying 
and oceasionally giving a loud snort, as 
though frightened. 

Another attempt to capture the horse, 
which, usually, was a very gentle creature, 
succeeded no better than the first, the ani- 
mal avoiding the man in a manner hitherto 
unknown. The horse ran up the road 
again, and called to the man to follow— 
called to him by every dumb sign, almost 
as plainly as though he were possessed of 
the power of speech. , 

These unusual proceedings so impressed 
the ranchman that he felt that something 
was wrong. Could it be that Galena 
George—as the miner and owner of the 
horse was called—had met with some mis- 
hap? Maybe he had been murdered in his 
lonely cabin by “rustlers,” or bad acci- 
dentally fallen into the shaft of his mine 
without the means of escape. 

The strangggronduct of the horse indi- 
cated that thing unusual had hap- 
pened, and that was enough to prompt the 
ranechman to speedy action. Calling one 
of his assistants, the men quickly saddled 
two of the best horses on the place, and 
securing their revolvers to guard against 
danger, and providing some medicines and 
stimulants to use in case of emergency, 
they rode rapidly away in the direction of 
Galena George’s cabin. 

George’s horse, observing this move- 
ment, manifested great pleasure, and start- 
ed on a gallop toward his home. The 
horsemen followed at a lively pace, but 
the free horse kept well to the front, now 
and then looking back, as if to be sure that 
the chase had not been abandoned. 

On they sped, and in about forty minutes 
from the time of starting the men reached 
the cabin of their friend, which appeared 
to be deserted. 

The men dismounted, and entering the 
cabin, found George upon his couch, wasted 
in form and apparently dead, and at the 
door stood the faithful horse, which, having 
tried to save his master, was patiently 
waiting for some sign that he yet lived. 
‘The sad sight was so touching as to force 
tears to the eyes of the men who had been 
guided by the noble brute to the rescue. 

A hasty examination disclosed the fact 
that life was not extinct, and while one 
of the men set about preparations for the 
relief of the sick man, the other remounted 
his horse, and galloped away for a physi- 
cian, the nearest of whom lived some twen- 
ty miles away. 

Before sundown of that day, the doctor 
reached the miner’s cabin, and found the 
sick man conscious, through the skilful 
ministrations of his kind neighbor. With- 
in a fortnight he was able to walk about. 
When told of the remarkable conduct of his 
horse, the man wept like a child. He said 
he had always known that his horse was 


unusually intelligent and affectionate, but | 





he could scarcely believe the story of his | 


wonderful sagacity. 

George is in good health again, and the 
care and attention which he bestows upon 
his horse are like the care of a devoted 
mother for afavored son. Not long since, 
a gentleman, having learned of the inci- 
dent related above, expressed a desire to 
purchase the horse, but George informed 
him that no amount of money could tempt 
him to part with the animal; that it was 
his intention to keep him as long as he 


lived, upon the very best that the land | 
could produce, and when he died to bury | 


him decently, and erect over his grave a 


monument with the inscription, ‘*To my | 


best friend.” — Youth’s Companion. 


——_~e9e—__ —_—_ 


HUMOROOS. 


Mrs. Mulligan—And so you have no 
mother now? Motherless Boy—No, mum. 
Mrs. Mulligan—Well, me boy, whenever 
you feel the want of a good lickin’, come 
to me, and I'll be a mother to you.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


“Tam just as much opposed to tippling 
as anybody,” said Fenderson; ‘‘but, nev- 
ertheless, liquor rightly used is a blessing 
to humanity. When I was ill last winter, 
I actually believe it saved my life.” Fogg 
—Very likely; but how does that prove 
that liquor is a blessing to humanity ? 


Grocer (in at haste)—Well, little girl, 
what can Ido for you? Be quick, now, 
I’m very busy. Little Giri (frightened)— 
P-lease. sir, m-mudder sent me f-for a 

-pound of cheese, b-but if you are very 
b-busy you can give me only h-half a 
pound. 

Conductor (of Pullman sleeper to porter) 
—You want to watch that passenger, Sam, 
I think he’s crazy. 

Porter—What makes yo’ think so, Boss? 

Conductor—Because he didn’t insist upon 
having a lower berth in the middle of the 
car.—New York Sun. 


It Won’t Bake Bread. 
In other Ls ae oe eld Sarsaparilla will not do 





yo ay pm 
it done, submit proofs from sources of un- 
q , and you frankly if you 
are from disease or affection caused 








HAGAN’S Mi 
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AGNOLIA BALM! 





HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM gives a Pure and Blooming Complexion, 
Restores and Preserves Youthful Beauty, Its effects are Gradual, Natural 
and Perfect. It Removes Redness, Blotches, Pimples, Tan, Sunburn and 
Freckles, and makes a Lady of Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and imparts a Fresh Appearance 
to the Countenance, HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM has been Established 
nearly 40 Years, Hagan’s Magnolia Balm can be obtained of Chemists and 


Perfumers. 


It is a lovely LIQUID and instantly applied to FACE, NECK, ARMS 
and HANDS. It blesses rich and poor alike. 





HE FACTS 


Cactus Balm 


TRY iT! 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
¥. such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 


Herpes, Shin . 


orms, Eczemas, orm. 
potter, Psoriasis, Balt-Hheum, Biotehes, Suffustons, 


, Moth, F 


reckles Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 


Ite . 
lich, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES tne'neat: 
Headache; Scald-Head 








nd Itching of 


t, puteing © 
ronic, Acute or Neura 
and other Scalp diseases. 





CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch. 


ARRESTS iiccestive growin," ‘7A? ® 





RESTORES 


New 





Vitality to torpid roots and Grows 
air on Bald Places. 


UNSURPASSED 





As a Dressing for the Hair; 
is Wholesome, Pure an 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 “i.ctr*inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS 





Proved, beyor.d all 
9 question, to tue sat- 


isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS.., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 


‘CACTUS BALM 


Hair, is eminently del 
of especial! benefit in relievin 
vous or Neuralgic pains. Th 





as a Toilet Requisite 
jy and Dressing for the 
httul and wholesome, and 


f. Headacheand Ner- 
's I say from person- 


al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in ternis of unqualified praise. 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal). 





Magee Mystic Range 





Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 


dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 


burning wood, hard 


or soft coal, and coke. 


a Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versa d to be the best in nse. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 


ly acknow) 


try. iss Parloa says: “ Th 


e Magee fulfills every 


requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 


cooking apparatus.” 


Our motto is, *‘ The best is the Cheapest,” and we 


spare no pains or expense in the prc 


uction of our 


leading goods. THe Macee Ranogs, Furnaces, 
HBATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD KVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Dress Reform Roons 


Established 1874 


‘Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention®o 
the fact that our combination 
Suite, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unsbrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


THE NEW EXPONENT 










De a OF THE 

rT) PD PRACTICAL 

x Se AND THE 
As BEAUTIFUL 


thas 


In women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS MILLER, and 
pobliched monthly by 

he Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 


SS 
tt 
Di 


d fe 4 
‘ My ~ 
2 “GTi 


Single copies 15‘cts. 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
(The W.C T. U. Publishing House.) 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 

Purity, the Better Protection of the Y , the 

, Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
| ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ED1Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three les, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a peaks $2.00. f 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the aay | 
of Durham, ELLIcE HorK.Iys, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
- P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





ATTENTION. SUFFRAGISTS! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one mew sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. : 


4. The WOMAN’S JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formerly, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


By ABBEY & MUNGER. 























By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last compositions 
of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good com r of refined taste, 
a child lover and successful teacher, who has recently 
passed away. This new collection of the sweetest of 
children’s hymns and songs is likely to be received 
with great favor. 


35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, 


Jehovah's Praise, L. 0. Emerson, is an en- 
tirely new and superior book for Choirs, Singing 
Classes and Conventions. A large and attractive 
collection of Sacred and Secular music for prac- 
tice and Church Service, Anthems. and Hymn 
Tunes. 

Price, 81; 89 per dozen. 


Voices of Praise, Rev. Cuas. L. HUTCHINS, 
occupies a high place in the esteem of those who 
neodt a colleetion of music of convenient size, not 
difficult and of moderate r to use In religious 
meetings and in the Sunday-school service. Ev- 
erything is dignified and in good taste, yet there 
is spirit and brilliancy throughout, Please ex- 
amine. 
Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 


Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coftee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts., 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 








of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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The of the is a sufficient receipt for 
the first " change of date printed 
on He epee 3S roost for renewals. This 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

are requested to note the expiration of 


their mn, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
unications and letters relating to editorial 


Commi 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








THE COMING CENTENNIAL. 


‘The proposed observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the adoption of the 
United States Constitution in Philadel- 
phia, next month, raises the question 
whether a day of bumiliatioa would not 
with more propriety be observed. 

The adoption of the Constitution was a 
great everit. It marked an epoch in the 
world’s history. In connection with that 
document great principles are announced 
which affirm equal human rights. ‘All 
men are created equal.” ‘The free in- 
habitants of each of these States—paupers, 
vagabonds and fugitives from justice ex- 
cepted—shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” The signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence set forth the rea- 
sons and the necessity for this new form 
of government. Among other things they 
said: ‘*He’” (the king) ‘has refused his 
assent to laws necessary to the public 
good.” He has “deprived us in many 
cases of trial by jury ;” has ‘‘imposed taxes 
without our consent.” Therefore, the 
government of these United States was 
set up by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

A hundred years have gone. In all that 
time the principles then anndunced have 
been ignored and denied. To-day, and 
through the long century, the great boon 
which was to entitle ‘‘all free inhabitants, 
except paupers, vagabonds and fugitives 
from justice, to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens” has been and is 
wholly denied to women. 

Men have forced their own mothers and 
daughters to rank with ‘‘vagabonds and 
fugitives from justice’—nay, more, they 
have refused to grant the petitions for the 
release of women from this shameful com- 
panionship; petitions offered through half 
a century, and signed by thousands of 
women. Men deny jury trial to women 
by their peers. They exact from them 
millions of dollars in taxes every year, 
and allow them no representation. They 
impose upon women unjust and unequal 
laws. They hang women, fine and im- 
prison them, and deny them a voice in 
electing the men who will make the laws 
and impose and collect the taxes. 

That men who perpetrate these high- 
handed outrages against women should, 
under any pretence, celebrate the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of these United 
States, with its immortal declaration, is 
simply monstrous! It will be a hideous 
mockery, and the shame of it will be told 
all down the ages. Itis as if highwaymen 
should celebrate honesty, or murderers 
prate of the sacredness of human life. 
Twenty millions of women disfranchised 
with ‘‘paupers and vagabonds!” Twenty 
millions of women without a jury trial of 
their peers! ‘Twenty millions of women 
robbed of millions of dollars imposed in 
. taxes and collected as George III. collect- 
ed taxes from the colonists! The men who 
do this to women are to celebrate the time 
when men revolted from the same treat- 
ment by King George and set up an inde- 
pendent government. How the words of 
praise such men speak for those earlier 
heroes must stick in their throats! How 
their own sin against women must stare 
at them! Think of it! A great nation 
celebrating its escape from just such con- 
ditions as itself imposes with merciless 
hand to-day on the women of every house- 
hold in the land. ‘Oh, shame, where is 
thy blush?” et 


oe 


THE KANSAS WOMEN VOTERS. 


The editors of the Western Evangelist, 
at Wichita, Kansas, have sent over one 
hundred circulars to as many different 
towns to ask the practical working of the 
municipal suffrage law. Answers have 
been received from forty-two towns. 
These are published, giving the number 
of women who registered, the number 
who voted, and the apparent effect. The 
editors of the Evangelist say : 

“The impression made on our minds is 
that the testimony, on the whole, shows 
it was a wise and beneticent law which 
gave to women the right to exercise the 
franchise. day was very stormy, and 
no doubt, but for this, the number v. 
would have been amen lergw. But, wi 
very few the reports show that 
the women ited considerable wisdom 
and tact. Nearly all were enthusiastic, 
and some were successful.” 








The editors add that . in 
cay lo te ng 
jlege with as much coneefentiousness and 
wisdom, and with more beneficial results 
on the community, than has been displayed 
or secured by some of the men.” 

Thus it appears that this carefully col- 
lected testimony by the Evangelist con- 
firms that of the secular press, of all par- 
ties. How could it be otherwise? The 
voter carries her personal qualities to the 
polls, and these qualities find expression 
there. L. 8. 


2+ 
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A WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


Frances E, Willard,in the Union Signal, 
says of Rev. Annie H. Shaw at the Bay 
View meeting: 

“Thither a large audience gathered to 
listen to Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Boston, 
our lecturer for the franchise department 
work. I knew this was a woman of un- 
usual gifts—a graduate in theol and 
medicine, and a minister vague? ordained 
by the Protestant Methodist Church, and 
I had heard good things of her lecture 
trips, East and West; but her address be- 
fore Bay View Sunday School Assembly 
on W. C. T. U. Day was a revelation. 
For basis and breadth, for plan and perspi- 
cuity, for logic and humor, it merited 
that choice word, **masterly.”” Many said 
that it was the best presentation of the 
need the nation has for woman's ballot 
ever given in their hearing. In calm 
strength and dignity of tone and manner, 
Miss shaw reminded me of Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Those who have heard and know Miss 
Shaw’s ability and earnestness will cor- 
dially endorse the above. L. 8. 

EE SE 7 ee an 
FALL WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following letter has been sent to 
the Massachusetts Leagues and Clnbs by 
the General Agent of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association : 


Boston, AUGUST 25, 1887. 
Dear Friends of the Clubs and Leagues of Massa- 
chusetts : 

We are now nearly sixty in number and 
better prepared for concerted action in 
State work than ever before. The last 
week in September our public meetings 
will begin. ‘That we may help each other, 
I write you the following suggestions: 

I have promised the new leagues, organ- 
ized this year, that I will assist them in 
making arrangements for their first public 
meetings. In a few cases I may also assist 
the older ones, if necessary. Will these 
pe nnd organizations amongs their meetings, 
aS they have done before 

If you prefer a reception or social 
gathering to a public meeting, please get 
some friends to supply large, beautiful 
parlors, and send out cards of invitation 
from your league to your friends and the 
townspeople whom you would like to have 
with you, to your State senator, represen- 
tatives, ministers, editors, etc.; have a 
delightful gathering, with music, short 
speeches or toasts, and responses. A col- 
lation or refreshments will add to the en- 
Ape Belmont, Melrose, Fitchburg, 

ellesley Hills, East Boston and other 
Leagues have had delightful gatherings of 
this kind during the past year. 

You can depend upon some one of the 
friends from our headquarters being pres- 
ent with you,—Mrs. Lucy Stone, i. B. 
Blackwell, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Miss Frances 
H. turner, Rev. Katharine Lent Steven- 
son, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, and others. I will be ready at any 
time for any gap. 

Let us know your pians very early, so 
that our engagements may not conflict, for 
the same speakers will be in demand at 
our public meetings. 

It is not many, but a few large meetings, 
that we need each year: One fine, large 
local gathering for each league, one coun- 
ty convention, the Bazaar in December, 
and our State Convention in January. 
(Almost any other gathering can be a pri- 
vate local gathering for business.) In 
working together on this line, we shall cer- 
tainly give each other good cheer. 

In order that the members of the newer 
leagues may become acquainted with the 
older ones, we hope the leagues will turn 
out en masse to their county conventions. 
Those held last year were very much en- 
joyed. We shall arrange for five, at least, 
as follows: 

Middlesex County, at Concord. 

Essex County, at Andover. 

Suffolk County, at Boston or Charles- 
town. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Barnstable and Bris- 
tol Counties, at Plymouth. 

Worcester County, at Leominster. 

We may also have a County Convention 
for Hampden County. The two sessions 





"| of the Convention will be held at 2.30 and 


7.30 P.M. When delegates cannot return 
home, entertainment will be provided over 
night. But we must know if this is needed, 
two weeks in advance. 

Basket lunches will be brought from 
home by all attending. The Leagues visited 
will furnish coffee and baked beans for the 
lunches at 12.30 and 6 P. M. 

Below isa list of towns I will help, if 
necessary, in making arrangements for 
local meetings : ’ 

Essex County: Manchester, Danvers, 
Marblehead, Amesbury, Haverhill, Wen- 
ham, Andover (county convention) and 
Lawrence. 

Middlesex County: Woburn, Stoneham, 
Everett, Concord (county convention) 
Lexington, Watertown, Hudson, and Ayer. 

Suftolk County: Charlestown or Boston 
(county convention), Dorchester, Chelsea, 
and West End. 

Norfolk County: Hyde Park. 

Plymouth County: Hull, Plymouth 





(county convention). 
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A card has just been received asking 
where some canned goods, to be sent from 
Florida next week, cam be held for the 
December Bazaar. This is encouraging. 

The Massachusetts division promises, 
even now, to far surpass that of last year. 
The fall campaign preceding the Bazaar 
will help us all to know what supplies will 


be sent and what else we shall need. 
Cc. 8. P. 


MEETING AT CRESCENT HILL. 


Last Thursday at 4 P. M., I met with a 
number of people at the home of Mrs. D. 
G. Drew, on Crescent Hill, to explain the 
purposes of the Arlington League, which 
will be formed on Saturday, September 3, 
at 4 P. M. at the house of Mrs. John T. 
White, Park Avenue, Arlington Heights. 
Friends from Arlington, the Heights. and 
Crescent Hill will be present and unite in 
the organization. ©. 8. P. 





A CHEERING LETTER. 


RICHMOND, ME., ADG. 16, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Please send me three numbers of your 
admirable JOURNAL. I shall subscribe 
when I am settled. Am now only astroll- 
ing artist summer and autumn, therefore 
I receive my mail irregularly. I scatter 
all the numbers I send for, where I think 
they do most good, and canvass for wom- 
an’s rights wherever I am; convert some, 
and get snubbed by others; nevertheless, 
think the seed will spring up by-and-by. 
I wish I was able to do more. Were my 
patrimony greater, I should scatter leaflets 
and JOURNALS wherever I go. 

Lois A. FOSTER. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

When a campaign is fairly over, the fa- 
tigues of travel forgotten, and a compre- 
hensive view of the whole shifting scene 
of sojourn possible, it is easier to draw 
deductions than in the midst of the confu- 
sion and hurry of constant change. In 
such a review, my recent tour seems a 
series of ever-changing pictures. The trip 
from point to point was made so rapidly 
that the retrospect is like the outlook one 
has when standing at the central point of 
some great cyclorama, and, glancing about, 
beholds now one prospect, now another. 
So, in memory, I am now in an express 
train, whirling across the sunny prairies ; 
now listening to the soft plash of the 
wavelets of Lake Geneva as I chat with 
Mrs. Harbert ; again, standing on the flow- 
er-dressed platform at Lorain, or talk- 
ng with a group of earnest women in Mrs. 
Casement’s wide parlors. But, through 
all the varied changes, whether chatting 
with Mrs. Singleton and Mrs. Waite in the 
shades of Lake Bluff, or with Mrs. Sewall 
in Indianapolis, one thought is most strik- 
ing; and that is, the hope and confidence 
in the strength and progress of the cause. 
‘*Woman suffrage is in the air” was an ex- 
pression I heard many times repeated. 
Like the sweep of a tidal wave, the de- 
mand for equal rights for women seems to 
have risen to an impulse that sways and 
influences all thought. Everywhere in 
the four great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, the suffragists are 
taking hold of the work with greater en- 
ergy than ever before, and always with 
the feeling that the hour of triumph can- 
not be far distant. 

The time of political conventions is now 
at hand, and the women of every State 
ought to see that no convention of any 
party meets and adjourns without an ap- 
peal for recognition of their demands. 
An admirable letter, already noticed in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, was sent to the 
recert Republican convention in ‘Toledo, 
O., by Mrs. Bissell and Mrs. Segur. ‘The 
first political convention held in this State 
was that of the United Labor Party, at Syr- 
acuse, followed by that of the Union Labor 
Party, at Rochester. An appeal was sent 
to each of these, not because the suffragists 
of this State wish to be identified with 
these any more than with any other polit- 
ical party, but because at each of such 
gatherings there should be some represen- 
tation of our cause. , 

The United Labor Party endorsed the 
Cincinnati Platform, which contained the 
declaration that 

‘“We beliéve that suffrage inheres in cit- 
izenship without regard to sex.” : 
The Union or Land 

the 





rights of women.” 





This was received with great applause 








and the heartiest endorsement. If the old 


As I write, a soft, cool air steals by from 
the rippling waters of the Sound, the trees 
stretch their wide branches overhead, and 
the shrill ory of the locust wails the de- 
parting summer. For a few days I have 
enjoyed the luxury of profound rest, with 
no heavier labor to perform than a stroll 
through the fragrant woods or a swim in 
the salt waves. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Greenwich, Conn, August 22, 1887. 


ee 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Mary CLARKE SHANNON. 
Died August 17, 1887. 

It is not good that we should let such a 
life close on earth without a few words, 
utterly inadequate though they may be, to 
record what it hasbeen. As we watch the 
sun sink below the horizonjthere gradually 
spreads a radiance over sky which 
makes every cloud a tabe le of glory, 
and gives us a greater sense of his majesty 
than the noon-day beams which have filled 
the earth with life; and so, when a noble 
life closes here, its radiance seems to light 
up the whole sphere of its relations, and 
we know the ideal truth and beauty of the 
soul which has dwelt among us so long. 

Mary Shannon was born in Barrington, 
N. H., September 9, 1813. Her father was 
a lieutenant inthearmy. He died of fever 
at Sacket’s Harbor, during the war of 1812 
—15. She was born about the time of his 
death. Her mother, Mary Waldron, was 
a daughter of Col. Waldron, a well known 
citizen of Barrington, and afterwards of 
Portsmouth, N. H. By her father’s death 
the mother was left with six children and 
only her scanty pension. With her young- 
est children she remained with her father, 
and here Mary was brought up in a gener- 
ous, hospitable home. 

When a young girl, she went to a cousin’s 
in South Boston to make a visit, and she 
remained there eleven years. She took 
part in all the life of a large family, and 
was also active in the benevolent work of 
the neighborhood. She followed her Sun- 
day school children to their homes—with 
help and sympathy—and some of them 
never lost her care and love through their 
whole lives. Here she passed through a 
great joy and a heavy sorrow, which con- 
secrated her life anew to service for others. 

She went to her brother’s home in New- 
ton in 1840 with her mother. She was the 
light and life of the house. She watched 
tenderly over her mother’s declining years, 
was the stay and support of her brother, 
and the good angel of his children. Since 
the death of her mother and brother, she 
has lived there with her niece, making the 
home a radiating centre of love, joy and 
blessing to all who came within its influ- 
ence. From this home of forty years, she 
passed to her eternal home as sweetly and 
trustingly and calmly as ‘‘from one room 
to another.” Her illness of nine months 
was patiently borne, and deepened the im- 
pression of her holy life. 

Mary Shannon was of the rarest and 
noblest type of women. Majestic in per- 
son, with a countenance of noble beauty, 
full of glowing health and life, she at once 
impressed all who saw her, in woods or 
garden, inher large hat, with staff in hand, 
as a goddess of nature. She was Diana in 
the woods—close ally and friend of trees 
and flowers and streams, and every ani- 
mal and living thing. She knew their se- 
crets and met their wants from sympathy. 
She loved even the brown earth, and when 
she took it in her hands and rubbed it, she 
felt in it the potency and promise of all 
the beauty and use that would come out of 
it. ‘I have known the love of God in hu- 
man beings and nature,” she said. Hu- 
manity in every form was dear to her. 
Her love of children was a perpetual out- 
flowing of a mother-heart, and she won 
them to her and held them with a fascina- 
tion they could never resist. She was one 
with them, and they were at ease and at 
home with her. But,in whatever society she 
came, she was peeress of the realm. With 
no pretensions to learning, she was edu- 
cated by thought, by reading, by expe- 
rience, by close observation of nature, by 
loving service, and by communion with 
noble souls. 

The great and the learned found her 
companionship full of charm and refresh- 
ment. Yet no one was so humble as to 
feel set apart from her, or offended with 
eondescension or cold charity. She took 
the farmer, returning from his work, up 
the hill in her carriage, and talked with 
him of his work and all the interests of 
the town, and gave and received valuable 
information. By her swift intelligence 
and sympathetic insight she entered at 
once into the highest realms of thought, 
and her rich imagination always brought 
poetic illustration from her rich stores of 
experience in nature and life. The truths 
of science were fully welcome to her; she 
had often anticipated the revelations of 
biology in her own sympathetic relation 
to animal and flower. 








ee 


The true, broad sweep of her mind freed 
her from all bondage to 
her universal humanity made her a kee, 
reformer of wrongs; 80 she was active jp 
all the great work of her time for humay 
progress. She was an abolitionist in the 
earliest days of protest aguinst slavery 
deeply interested in the war, fn the educa, 
tion of the freedmen, and an active mem. 
ber of the Free Religious Association, 
She gave of her time, her sympathy, her 
means, to every cause which won her ap- 
probation. t 

She had the deepest Interest in all the 
movement for the advancement of woman 
and the establishment of her right to suf. 
frage, and aided it in every way possible 
to her. The support of a free bed in the 
New England Hospital, and other constant 
benefactions to it, spoke her interest jp 


the education of women physicians. Her , 


constant aid, sympathy and love were 
given to Harriet Ryan, in her noble work 
for incurables, It is impossible to enum. 
erate all the charities she has helped; but 
nearest and dearest of all to her was the 
Newton Home for Orphan and Destitute 
Girls, founded in 1872, and now named for 
its first blessed matron, Aunty Pomeroy, 
To Miss Shannon, with the aid of the dear 
niece who was one with her in all things, 
this owes its existence, She gave constant 
personal care to it, and the wisdom of its 
management and the success of its efforts 
are mainly due to her counsel and love, 
She knew every child, and was friend and 
benefactor to every one; and fitly did the 
sweet young voices sing hywns of trust 
and gratitude to God about her grave. 

What she was to her family, to friends, 
to every one who knew her, in sorrow or 
joy, in sickness or health, words cannot 
tell. A multitude of mourning yet grate- 
ful hearts, and they alone, can tell the 
blessing of her private ministrations of 
love and service. 

She had no idea of her great gift of 
speech, but her conversation was rich, 
fluent and imaginative, and she listened 
as well as she talked. She loved art in 
every form, music was a need of her soul, 
and sculpture and painting both gave her 
genuine enjoyment. Color was a natural 
expression of her rich, loving nature; but 
her own art, in which she expressed her- 
self, was the cultivation and arrangement 
of flowers. Her garden was her atelier, 
her bouquets were poems, every one full 
of thought and sentiment. ‘Every flower 
in her hand was laden with a thought.” 
She could never give to one friend flowers 
she had prepared for another, any more 
than she could have exchanged letters. 

But she had a word for every one, choice 
rare flowers for those who appreciated 
them, and abounding supply of the homely 
beauties for all. While talking in her 
garden, her fingers, seemingly uncon- 
scious, picked the little sweet violets, 
and bound them into bunches; and: her 
bag was filled with them when she went 
into the city, that she might help them “to 
go on their mission to every one in need.” 
How often, in spring-time, the fragrance 
of the violets as one opened the door be 
trayed, ‘‘Mary has been here.” 

She shrank from publicity, and did not 
like to give her name with her gifts—only 
would she give it when it was her duty to 
stand by an unpopular cause or when per 
sonal recognition was the greatest of gifts. 
She was thoroughly brave, physically 4 
well as morally. She once stood unflinch- 
ingly by a young girl enduring a severe 
operation without ether, and the poor suf- 
ferer gathered courage from her eyes. A 
true woman, she could bring all her ' 
sources to meet the emergencies of the 
hour, and never failed while there w# 
duty to be done. 

She was generous to the extreme, lavish 
in everything she could bestow on others, 
her flowers, her. fruit, her money, her 
strength, her time, her sympathy, yet she 
never wasted anything that could be of ser 
vice to any human being. The over-crowd- 
ed flower-bed must be cleared, but somé 
empty spot was found for every lily and 
violet that might bloom to bless—the seeds 
must be saved to be sown in some empty 
garden—everything must be helped %0 do 
its mission of good. 

Wonderful, too, was her faith in good 
ness. Heavy sorrows, terrible trials 
been hers; she had seen treachery 
evil and sin about her, but they could n0 
darken her heart. Always trusting, a!w4)* 
seeing the good before the evil in others 
it was a bitter experience which made her 
ever withdraw her love and cop 
where she had once placed it. 

With a union of physical strength and 
beauty, practical ability and judgmer', 
and outflowing, tender love, she ag also 
soul attuned to religion as 
tongue. Nothing to her stood slo 
everything was in divine relation the 
great source of all good, to the ber 
future. An optimist to the core of 
heart, she never doubted the 
goodness, and she was sanguine and but” 
ant and full of hope in every experi 
of life. So she trusted herself 204 
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— 
lieved she could help, and did so with wise 
twee ina Dentin Se do wish Life, eave to 
strip from it a worn-out garment, a tool no 
jonger useful, and leave it free to expand 
into more glorious proportions? The sun 
has set, even the after-glow will fade, and 
then will still shine the eternal stars, the 
sun to other worlds than ours. 

The hearts that loved her will keep ber 
memory green, but when even her name 
bas passed away, the influence of her life 
will still not be lost, but will have spread 
its seed far and wide, and the great prin- 
ciples for which she lived, and in whose 
faith she died, will still remain animating 
others to such work as she has done, and 


bringing them such joy as she has known. 
E. D.C. 


DOROTHY QuINCY SEWALL CURTIS. 
Died in Burlington, Mass., August 13, 
of meningitis, Dorothy Quincy Sewall Cur- 
tis, only child of Mr. and Mrs. T. 8. Cur- 
tis, aged two years, two months, two days. 
“Wilt thou jh ee flor y bedorny 
What rainbows and sunsets show ? 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned, 
Saying, What is excellent, 
“ lives, is 
earts are dus 
Hearts’ love will meet thee again.” 
Massachusetts suffragists, who love and 
honor Martha Sewall Curtis. will feel the 
deepest sympathy with her in this sad be- 


reavement. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The application for a reliable woman in 
a boys’ school has been filled. 

0. S. Fowler, the celebrated phrenolo- 
gist, is dead. 

Mr. Cable thinks it well to read novels, 
but that one should not ‘go on a spree” of 
novel-reading. 

The Woman's JOURNAL thanks the 
friends who kindly sent us their papers of 
May 7. The want is now supplied. 

Attention is called to the advertisement, 
in another column, of Mt. Carroll Semi- 
nary for reliable help. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe says that the 
tales of her ill health and failing strength 
are sheer fabrications. 


The higher education of women is set 
down among the topics at the Louisville 
Congress of the Episcopal Church, soon to 
convene. 


It is for the next hundred years to de- 
cide what place woman shall occupy in 
the field of letters.—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


Mrs. L. May Wheeler reports au increas- 
ing circulation and interest in her Woman’s 
News, which is an eight-page fortnightly, 
price, one dollar a year. 

Miss Robinson, in the Fortnightly Review, 
suggests, as a relief to working-women, 
that they should have technical training, 
and thus be fitted to do some things so well 
that they can command place and pay. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has been 
appointed by the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association the general superintendent for 
ite Suffrage Bazaar, to be held in Decem- 
ber. 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL will be sent at 
$2 a year, instead of $2.50, the regular 
price, to any one who subscribes during 
September. This is a special offer, and 
only for this time. 


The Farm, Stock and Home, of Minne- 
polis, has an able discussion, from time 
to time, on the woman question, in its 
“Home Council” department. So the 
truth and light spread. 

Denver, Col. is to have a college for 
women, modelled after Wellesley and Vas- 
sar. ‘The *‘Ladies’ College Society,” which 
has the matter in charge, is to be incor- 
porated, and will raise $750,000 in real- 
state and cash. ‘ 

The Union-Signal says: ‘The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is the first of State 
institutions to forbid the use of tobacco to 
its students.” But Oberlin College did 
this fifty years ago. 

The English and Classical School at 
West Newton will commence its fall work 
of co-education of boys and girls with 
bright prospects of permanent usefulness. 

long as Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel T. 
Allen are at the head of this institution, 
the public need no other guarantee of ex- 
cellence. 

A second meeting of Boston working- 
Women was held on Thursday evening, 
August 25, in Wells Memorial Hall. The 

lance was much larger than at the 
Previous meeting. Mrs. E. R. Hazelton 
Presided and made the opening address. 
Mrs. Merryfield spoke of the practical 
Needs of the working-women. It was 


tedrgeds, That we, as work! - om. 
br. Gous, of Ch ee eo 
ety. of down workingwomen in that 


Mrs, E. R. Hazelton was chosen presi- 

Mrs. 8. H. Merryfield, treasurer, and 

Lottie E.. Russell, secretary. The 

‘was then adjourned until ‘’burs- 
next. 


Had 


Rev. Dr. Bradford K. Peirce has resigned 
the editorship of Zion’s Herald, and Rev. 
Dr. D. A. Goodsell. who has for some 
years been literary editor of the Christian 
Advocate, will succeed him, January 1, Dr. 
Peirce has always had a good word for 
woman suffrage. 

In an article on ‘*The Sixteenth Amend- 
ment,” to appear in the Forum for Septem- 
ber, Senator Ingalls will set forth the argu- 
ments derivable from history and from po- 
litical seience which go to show the im- 
policy of extending the right of suffrage 
to women. 

8. B. Turner, a colored editor of Spring- 
field, Ill., has caused the arrest, under the 
State Civil-Rights Act, of the proprietors 
of a restaurant who refused to serve 
meals to him and two colored friends. ‘The 
colored men wereright. J. P. Haynes, of 
Galveston. ‘Tex., a colored student of Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at that institution. 


The reason for a large part of the suf- 
ferings of our working-women is that they 
do not know how to do things well. The 
things best worth doing are never too 
many, and if there had been the training 
of the hand or the eye, or the care-taking 
faculty in childhood, there would not be 
the terrible struggle to obtain a pittance, at 
work which every untrained person wants 
to do.— Boston Herald. 

Chauncy Hall School begins this fall its 
sixtieth year. It has the honor of hav- 
ing been the pioneer of co-education in 
Boston. It gives young men and women 
thorough preparation for the Institute of 
Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students are received in ail the 
classes. Particular attention is given to 
girls and tothe juvenile department. The 
health of the students is carefully guarded. 


Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke says that if 
American women wish to be healthy they 
must learn to live in fresh air, open their 
windows, wear flannel nightgowns, take a 
jug of hot water to bed if they are cold, 
but never sleep with closed windows, air 
all their clothes and their rooms daily, eat 
simple, wholesome food, wear boneless 
waists, button their skirts on them, and 
take the heels off their boots. 

Mrs. E. A. Whitaker, in the Woman’s 
Department of the New England Farmer, 
says, a pleasant summer amusement for 
children is collecting and preparing speci- 
mens of insects, sea-mosses, shells, birds’ 
eggs, minerals. grasses, flowers and other 
natural objects; also the study of botany, 
especially by farmers’ children, who have 
all around them the flowers for study. 
With a botany and a microscope they will 
find no end of pleasure and profit. 


‘There is no instance on record,” says 
Buckle, in his ‘“‘History of Civilization in 
England,” ‘‘of any class possessing power 
without abusing it.” It is as true of men 
as aclass as of an hereditary nobility, or 
of a class of property-holders. Men are 
not wise enough nor generous enough 
nor pure enough to legislate fairly for 
women. The laws of the most civilized 
nations depress and degrade women. The 
legislation is in favor of the legislating 
class.— George William Curtis. 

The Pacific Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz has published in the Overland 
Monthly, for June, an article on ‘*Agricul- 
ture for Women.” It is in part a paper 
read at the last meeting of this Associa- 
tion, and consists of answers to letters 
from women who are farmers. One says: 
“The profits, as with the male sex, de- 
pend upon the methods adopted and the 
right start.”’ Another says: ‘Only women 
of mature judgment, pluck, and native 
energy should attempt it.” The article 
should be read by women who wish to be 
farmers. 


The Boston Traveller thinks women are 
“easily comforted” who see signs of the 
advancement of woman suffrage in the 
fact that Mary McLaughlin, a young 
seamstress of Irish parentage, was recent- 
ly appointed postmistress a: Lake Forest, 
Ill., at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, when she was not even a candidate, 
and only heard of her appointment by 
telegraph. But the Traveller may be asked 
whether this young lady would have ever 
been thought of as a candidate if the suf- 
frage movement had not come claiming 
equal rights for women. What is it that 
put this woman into the position to be ap- 
pointed postmistress? 

We want the ballot because the liquor- 
traffic is entrenched in law, and law grows 
out of the will of majorities. and majorities 
of women are against the liquor traffic. 
But as steam can be applied to locomotion 
only through an engine, and as electricity 
can be utilized only through a battery, so, 
in a republic, we can condense the opinion 
of this majority of women into law only 
through the magical little paper which 
comes down as still 
“As snowflakes fall upon the sod 

Bat executes a freeman’s will 
As lightnings do the will of God.” 
. Frances E. WILLARD. 


San Francisco, Cal., has a society called 
the *“‘Woman’s Congress,” composed of 
one hundred or more of the thinking 
women of the city, the same having been 
in working order for five years. Its object 
is the investigation of all subjects, politi- 
cal, social and religious. None but women 
are admitted.—Cor. San Francisco People. 

Mrs. N. M. Dewey, of Gove City, Kan.., 
is a real-estate agent who desires to Induce 
women seeking investments to buy ldnd 
or loan money on mortgages in her beauti- 
ful county. She sends us by mail speci- 
mens of potatoes and onions raised there 
this season notwithstanding the unex- 
ampled drought, which would certainly do 
eredit to Massachusetts. Mrs. Dewey 


sagely asks: ‘If this can be done inadry | 


time, what can be done in a wet one?” 
She adds: ‘*A dry season is the best time 
to buy, for property is much cheaper here 
this year than it will ever be again.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith, President of the 
Woman’s National Industrial League of 
Washington, says the police-station houses 
in Washington are ‘‘conducted in a horri- 
ble manner.” She had been in one a few 
days ago to see a woman who had been ar- 
rested for forgery. This woman had an 
infant in her arms, and she was incarcer- 
ated in a cell which was reeking with filth, 
and in which were several other prisoners. 
In this station there were but two cells, 
into which, at times, one hundred and fifty 
people were crowded and kept there for 
forty-eight hours. Who can believe there 
is no need of police matrons? 


‘*In all of the essentials of life Kansas is 
a self-sustaining State. It can feed and 
clothe itself from its own acres.” Sosays 
the Topeka Capital, and it may say it all 
the more truly now when its women are to 
have a hand in the politics of the State, 
and thus aid in securing those finer prod- 
ucts from which comes the bread that does 
not perish with the using, such as the 
highest self-respect, honor, honesty, so- 
briety, piety, love of truth, justice and 
mercy. 
make an ideal State. But it can only come 
where women and men have equal rights 
and work together. 

At the Northwestern Summer School of 
Methods, held at Normal, Illinois, the 
subject of social purity was presented. 
Miss Jenny B. Merrill, of New York City 
Normal School (author of “Shield and 


Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Straight and Mrs. Put- 
nam. All of these ladies are teachers, and 
they spoke to an audience of teachers, in- 
cluding representatives from thirty-three 
States, four Territories, and Canada. So- 
cial purity leaflets were distributed and 
eagerly taken by the teachers, the supply 
not being equal tothedemand. Much in- 
terest was manifested by the teachers, and 
it was a broadcast sowing of good seed. 


The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety is putting up a booth for the coming 
Minnesota Exposition. They have taken 
space, ten feet by twenty-six. It is nicely 
carpeted, and made homelike and attrac- 
tive, so that the friends of suffrage may 
have a place to meet and rest and become 
acquainted. ‘They will distribute litera- 
ture, and make the most of the opportu- 
nity to educate the people up to the idea 
of woman suffrage. They mean to register 
the names of all comers. They have a 
large book for the names of suffragiats, 
and a very small one (but large enough) 
for those of auti-suffragists. Thus they 
will have a valuable register for future 
use. Mrs. Ella M.S. Marble, late of Kan- 


Buckler”), spoke, and was followed by | 





HEATED VEHICLE, BOSTON FOOD SUPPLY COMPANY. 
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Capital Stock of Company, $50,000. Par Value of Stock, $10 Per Share. 
We are now selling a limited amount of this Stock at $5 per Share to further the building appara~ 


tus. Office, 697 Tremont Street, where the Prospectus and all other information can be ob- 


tained. President, J. F. Batpwin; Treasurer, Henry J. GARDNER; Se’cy, Mrs. P. M. MenpvuM. 





EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 






ae) within a waist. 


tae 


PATENTED. 


* 631, Infants’ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
am One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pose 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
: In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
NW Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
my ’ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 

large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 






PRICES. 

Hh Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...............++. $1.75 
| \ oe @, * « * Bone Front only.....e+++seseess 2.00 
} i \ « 03, Laced Back, Boned Front and Ba eee 2.25 
{ sd 10, Misses hole Back without Bones..... 1.50 

| 610, Misses’ Whole Back without B 
ery «“« ¢i, * se © Bomed.....cescscses eos 1.75 
« 621, Children’s—without Bones..........ceccecssesseeeeee 75 
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These, with material abundance, | 


| a knowledge of questionable amusements, 
; but in layin* hold of every duty that comes 





sus, has charge of it. 

The guests of the Manhanset Hotel, on 
Shelter Island, had quite a sensation on 
Thursday, and a young lady from St. 
Louis, who showed remarkable bravery, is | 
the heroine of the hour. While a number 
of persons from the hotel were bathing, 
one of them, Mr. George T. Bain, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was suddenly 
taken with cramps and immediately sank. 
Miss Nina Matthews, also of St. Louis, 
who is staying at the Manhanset, and who 
is an expert swimmer, dived and succeed- 
ed in bringing Mr. Bain to the surface, but 
in his struggles he seized her in such a 
way that both of them sank. A general 
alarm was given, assistance came, and 
both were rescued by some gentlemen, 
who dived and brought them safely to 
shore. Mr. Bain weighs about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds, and the 
young lady who sought to rescue him not 
over one hundred. The guests at the hotel 
are arranging a testimonial of their admira- 
tion of her bravery, which will soon be 
presented to her. The State of Missouri 
ought to present her with the legal right 
to vote. 


At ‘The Red Glove,” 


53. WEST STREET, 


Miss M. F. Fisk 


Is showing a floe line of everything in Travelling, 
Riding 
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and Driving Gloves. 


Electricity for fuel is what the Conven- 
tion for the Advancement of Science be- 
lieves is to come in the future. 

I have brought Thomas Jefferson up to 
think that it was just as bad for him to lis- 
ten to a bad story or song as for a girl, or 
worse, for he had more strength to run 
away, and that it wasa disgrace for him 
to talk or listen to any stuff that he would 
be ashamed to have Tirzah Ann or me to 
hear. I have brought him up to think 
that manliness didn’t consist in having a 
cigar in his mouth, and his hat on one 
side, and swearin’ and slang phrases, and 


to him, with a brave heart and cheerful 
face; and helpin’ to right the wrong and 
protect the weak, and makin’ the most and 
the best of the mind and the soul God had 
given him. In short, I have brought him 
up to think that purity and virtue are both 
feminine and masculine, and that God’s 
angels are not necessarily all she ones.— 
Samantha Allen, in Southern Cultivator. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had piaced in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrb, Asthma and a}l Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to bis suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Ir ladies visiting Boston go to ‘“‘The Red Glove,” 
53 West St., they are sure to be elegantly gloved. 





LoESsons 


Candy - Making. 


The very popular Series of Catherine’ Owen’s 
papers on Candy-Making at Home, recently pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping, are now re-published 
in book form, uniform in size of page, and style of 
printing, with “Perfect Bread” and “A Key to Cook- 
ing,” containing about double the number of pages 
of these last-named books, 

The popular demand for this book is indicated by 
the fact that orders were received for it before the 
order-book was opened, or an announcement even 
of the publication in book form had been made. 

This book is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
or sent postpaid for 50 cents by 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J, 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N, J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WiINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


Situated on the highest part of 








Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, 87 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 





OXFORD, MAINE. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. High 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or recuperation, most hearti- 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 
Maine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, etc. Refer to Mrs. 8. C. 
Vogl], Woman’s Journai. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE- OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of “the rock- 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This 
one and wholesomeness. 


than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in | ly substituted for the old-style parmente to 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- | t®¢ patience of both mother with’ o ccbeioaaae 


t, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only | Sp Banamoon, Mo. tf sogeiner with # 
in cans. Royat Baxtne Powpers Co., 106 | BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO 
Wail Street, New York. 5 Beckman St., New York. 


| 


wader never varies. A marvel of purity, 


| Man 

| of artists and people of culture. This point of “The 
Cape” abounds in wild, natural, picturesque scen 

| ery; beautiful drives; excellent 


bound coast of New England,” and, under present 
ment—t -two years—has teen the home 


shing from “The 
rocks,” also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 
with reliable ‘‘skippers;” good bathing; Western 





Union telegraph in house. 


‘THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a rom Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD,. 
Des Moines, Iowa- 





| [RE GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—<A fall 
reform 


description of this simple and desirable 


More economical! | suit for newly-born infants, now being so 4 
80 
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Is it all right when none can see your blushes, 
Hearing sweet words you know full weil are light, 
Yet to forget that doubt which ever crushes; 
Is it all right? 
b He. 
Is it all right when no one will betray you 
(What lips half seen do more than half invite) 
To steal one kiss—just one—confess, I pray you; 
Is it all right? 


She. 
Is it all right that after you have kissed her 
(To say the least a thing most impolite) 
She should unmask and say, “Since I’m your sister 
It is all right!” 


BIDE A WEE AND DINNA FRET. 


Is the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary, 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget; 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining; 
Courage! instead of tears and vain repining, * 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 











With toil and cares unending 
Art beset? 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven descend- 
ing 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret; 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow? 
Nay; bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and fantasies deluding : 
Then, brother, lest these torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
—Every Other Saturday. 
ee 


THE RETURN. 


BY D. J. ROBERTSON. 








All day the land in golden sunlight lay, 
All day a happy people to and fro 
Moved through the quiet summer ways; all day 
I wandered with bowed head and footstep slow, 
A stranger injthe well-remembered place 
Where Time has left not one familiar face 
I knew long years ago. 


By marsh-lands golden with bog asphodel, 
I saw the fitful plover wheel and scream; 
The soft winds swayed the fox-glove’s purple bell; 
The iris trembled by the whispering stream ; 
Gazing on these blue hills which know not change, 
All the dead years seemed fallen, dim and strange, 
Unreal as a dream. 


Unchanged as in my dreams lay the fair land. 
The laughter-loving lips, the eager feet, 
The hands that struck warm welcome to my hand, 
The hearts that at my coming higher beat, 
Have long been cold in death; no glad surprise 
Wakens for me in any living eyes 
That once made life so sweet. 


Slowly the day drew down the golden west; 
The purple shadows lengthened on the plain, 
Yet I unresting through a world at rest 
Went silent with my memory and my pain; 
Then, for a little space, across the yeara 
To me, bowed down with time and worn with tears, 
My friends came back again. 


By many a spot where summer could not last, 

In other days, for all our joy too long, 
They came about me from the shadowy past, 

As last I saw them, young and gay and strong; 
And she, my heart, came fair as in the days 
When at her coming all the radiant ways 

, Thrilled into happy song. 


Ah me! once here, on such a summer night, 
In silent bliss together, she and I 
Stood watching the pale lingering fringe of light 
Go slowly creeping round the northern sky. 
Ah, love, if all the weary years could give 
But one sweet hour of that sweet night to live 
With thee—and then to die' 


The old sweet fragrance fills the summer air, 
The same light lingers on the northern sea, 
Still, as of old, the silent land lies fair 
Beneath the silent stars, the melody 
Of moving waters still is on the shore, 
And I am here again—but nevermore 
Will she come back to me. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 
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A MISSENT LETTER. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


I. 

There is perhaps no human dignity quite 
so secure as that of the village Major, in a 
New England community. Thrones may 
totter, dynasties expire, kingdoms become 
republics, but the village Major lives and 
dies with his honors unimpaired. An Eng- 
lish squire is apt to be hated more or less 
openly by the dissenters, the republicans, 
and the socialists; they delight in voting 
against him, and thwarting his wishes; 
but the American-Major, while ostensibly 
no man’s master, exercises a benign sway 
over willing neighbors. He is the living 
centre of the little community; there has 
probably been no time for forty years 
when he has not held some local office; 
for thirty years he has been town clerk, 
and for most of that time, chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen. 

The Major knows something of law, 
something of theolagy, something even of 
military tactics, in an old-fashfoned way; 
he knows a great deal about 
caucuses and town-meetings, and he is ac- 





quainted with the secrets of every house- 


hold. Lf there is a skeleton in any closet, 
he has at some time opened the door. 

man comes to him, first or last, to 
redress a wrong, to learn his rights, to 


keep his property, to keep even vote. 
‘The Major’s throne is an old r, in 
which he sits at sunset, in hi : 8, 


reading the evening paper, beneath his 
largest elm-tree, not far from a well-chop- 
ped wood-pile. It does not mar but en- 
hances his influence in the town, when he 
is seen chopping that fuel, or driving home 
his cows. He may have served in the 
Civil War, or his may be only a militia 
title, no matter. [t belongs to him; he is 
not Major Smith or Major Jones; he is The 
Major. The title came to him almost by 
inheritance, with his square shoulders and 
burly bearing. His grandfather was a 
major before him, and saw service in the 
old French and Indian wars. 


In a proper condition of things the Major, 
though perhaps a widower, has relays of 
grandsons and granddaughters who spend 
the summer with him. ‘The boys are from 
some academy or inland college; they 
bring with them bicycles and tennis rack- 
ets, they wear jerseys and knee-breeches ; 
the less athletic they are, the more they 
disport themselves in these costumes, dur- 
ing the vacation. The granddaughters 
take long walks for wild flowers every 
other day, and spend the intermediate 
days in hammocks; they have brought 
with them volumes of poetry and_paper- 
covered novels; they torment the Major’s 
housekeeper with entreaties for earthen- 
ware pitchers to hold red lilies or fringed 
gentians. She—erect, black-eyed, decisive, 
voluble—exercises over them the author- 
ity with which she would fain sway the 
Major, and doles out her store of cherished 
china, but reproachfully. They never 
have pitchers enough, and Arlisle never 
remembers where she put the last one; but 
Eunice knows, and brings it to Arlisle to 
fill. Eunice never trusts herself to arrange 
so much as a flower when Arlisle is near; 
she would as soon think of choosing her 
cousin’s clothes for her, or dressing her 
hair. For some reason or other, it seems 
much harder for two girls to meet on an 
equality than for two young men; the one 
girl adores, the other accepts the adoration. 
In this case, as Arlisle taught in a Boston 
private school, and Eunice was still at a 
rural academy, the deference was inevita- 
ble; it was the sway of city over country. 

In the evening of their arrival, at the 
date when this tale begins, the two girls 
lay in their respective hammocks beneath 
the Major’s great elm-trees. The hills 
were darkening; Wachusett and Monad- 
nock had withdrawn themselves beneath 
clouds of quiet meditation; the last of the 
few daily railroad trains had whirled itself 
away into the distance; the bats were fly- 
ing; the whippoorwills had just begun 
their song. The Major had dropped his 
paper and had sunk into a quiet slumber, 
and the girls talked on. 

‘“That’s just where it is,” said Eunice 
earnestly. ‘*He came here last summer, 
and like as not he'll be here again. I 
wouldn’t wonder if he came to-morrow. 
If he doesn’t come, why there! he’ll just 
want me to write to him; and that’s what 
I never will do, not till we are married. I 
love him awfully, Arlisle, I just do; I be- 
gan by liking him first-rate and now I[ love 
him. He’s handsome and smart and good 
—oh! he’s just as good as they make ‘em ; 
but how should I look writing a letter to 
him for his aunt to read, most likely?” 

**But why shouldn’t you write to him?” 
said her cousin. 

‘*Because I’ve put my foot down that I 
won't,” replied the other, ‘*not for his 
folks to see it and laugh at me.” Eunice 
had the vigor of a New England will, be- 
neath the peachy prettiness of a fair, sweet, 
rather narrow face. She had a pretty 
foot, small, like her face, and like that of 
considerable vigor; and when she said 
that she had put that foot down, she meant 
it. 

‘*Well,” said Arlisle, half rising in her 
hammock and thrusting from it a dusky 
brow, with large black eyes and a good 
deal of heavy hair. ‘*Then you needn't 
write to him. Only then you need never 
hope to see hia face as before.” 

‘Is that from Browning?” said Eunice. 

‘*Why ?” said the other. 

“Because you always look happy when 
you are quoting Browning, and your eyes 
look sort of far-off, as if you thought you 
were in another world.” 

“IT know Lam,” said Arlisle. ‘*Yes, it is 
from Browning. But Eunice, what shall 
we do to-morrow ?” 

“No, you say,” said Eunice, who never 
said, when she and her were to- 
gether. She always knew her own mind 
perfectly, about what concerned herself 
alone; but she was convinced that there 
was much more in Arlisle’s mind, and so 
the elder cousin always planned for the 
two. 

“Arlisle,” Eunice said after a pause, 
“shall you begin on it right away? Shall 
you begin to-morrow?” 

“What?” said the other. 





‘*What you are going to write,” said the 
younger reverentially. It was the dream 
of Eunice’s life that Arlisle was going to 
write something. How was it possible 
that one who lived in the city and belonged 
to the Browning Club and boarded in the 
same house with authors and newspaper- 
men should not write something? 

‘I shall never write anything,” said Ar- 
lisle, “at leasthere. I might write a guide- 
book for the wood-thrush, I suppose.” 

“O Arlisie!” said Eunice. It was always 
“O Arlisle!” when this devoted and prac- 
tical little soul was startled by some in- 
comprehensible saying on the part of her 
cousin. ; 

There was another pause, while Arlisle 
crooned softly to herself a German song 
and Eunice watched the Major sinking into 
yet deeper repose, until he was sumn.oned 
to the village horse-doctor for a consulta- 
tion over a favorite mare, by the light of a 
smoky lantern. Then she began again. 

‘Tell me about Boston. Is there any- 
body at your boarding-house whom you 
enjoy very much?” 

“No,” said Arlisle. 

‘*But there is a lady whom you said you 
liked.” 

**Yes,” said Arlisle, ‘‘I like her, but I do 
not look up to her, you know; and I never 
care much to be with anybody whom I do 
not look up to—except you, dear. You 
are like a part of myself, and I certainly 
don’t look up to myself at all.” 

‘*But there are authors at your house,” 
said her cousin, eagerly. ‘ell me about 
the authors.” 

“Well,” replied Arlisle, meditatively, 
“there is Mr. Riverstone. Did you ever 
hear of Riverstone?” 

‘*No,” said the other, “Oh, yes! I think 
—lI am almost sure—that there is some- 
thing of his in the Fifth Reader. Oh, how 
interesting, to see every day at dinner 
somebody whose writings are in the Fifth 
Reader! Should you dare to ask him what 
he is writing now?” 

‘*T know that already,” answered Ar- 
lisle. ‘tHe spends his time in writing a 
Microscopic Dictionary of American Au- 
thors.” 

‘Will i: be a large book?” said Eunice. 
‘I should think it would be,” she timidly 
added. 

‘*It will not be a book, perhaps,” said 
Arlisle. *‘*He publishes it piecemeal in lit- 
tle magaziues intended for people who 
have never read anything.” 

“How much you know!” exclaimed 
Eunice. ‘Don't you always feel as if you 
had had great advantages?” 

“T certainly have, dear,” answered Ar- 
lisle, *‘to be away from the city for six 
weeks and have the birdsand you. Come, 
let’s go to bed. We can hear them sing 
better through the chamber windows, and 
to-morrow .we will go to the pine woods 
and stay all day.” 

But late that night, long after Eunice 
was peacefully asleep, Arlisle sat happily 
at the window, while a whippoorwill perch- 
ed on the very wood-shed, chanted his mo- 
notonous and mystic song. 4 


Il. 

Meanwhile Harry West was boring his 
fond aunt about his little country girl, 
whose acquaintance he had made during 
an enforced retirement from college, in the 
early spring. 

“If you could imagine what it was, 
auntie, in that tiresome village, to find this 
one girl so sweet and fresh and perfect. 
She did not seem to belong to the people 
about her, except perhaps her uncle; a 
fine, manly soldier with a splendid pair of 
shoulders; a sort of rustic Colonel New- 
come, you know. only he is called the 
Major throughout the country. You 
should see this pretty creature going to 
church on his arm. Whatever she does 
becomes graceful; she may sing in the 
choir or play the harmonium, or whatever 
it is they have at some kind of a children’s 
performance, it is allthesame. ‘They had 
what they called a “grange” there, and she 
was Ceres or Pomona, or something with 
a crook.” 

‘*But, my dear Hal,” said the anxious 
aunt, “‘she certainly isn’t clever. Now 
don’t try to convince me that she is clever.” 

“No,” said Harry boldly, “I don’t claim 
that. After all, a man doesn’t need to have 
his wife so everlastingly clever. But she 
appreciates it in others, now.” 

“In you?” asked his aunt, with a faint 
tinge of that satire from which the best of 
maiden aunts is not wholly free. 

‘““No, indeed!” he honestly said. ‘“‘If 
she did, it would be more than you ever 
did, my dear ;” and he took her very hand- 
some hand in his and looked at it. ‘But 
she has a cousin who lives in Boston, and 
teaches somewhere, a dark, plain girl, with 
bright eyes. she’s clever; and you should 
hear how my dear little Bunice—Eunice, 
such a = 1 name, oom @ rural, Queen- 
Anne, : sort of name, 
—just. % OF se fhe she is I 
tell you. it’s ‘O Arlisle? all the : 


“What a queer name,” mused the aunt. 
‘‘And does this Arlisle or Carlisle or what- 





ever it is conduct the correspondence be- 
tween your? " ‘f 

“What a conception, auntie!” said he 
wrathfully. “But the oddest thing ts, ! 
can’t make that dear little soul correspond, 
as you call it. I’ve seen her handwriting 
and it is pretty bad, and she has quaint ex- 
pressions, like the writing of children. I 
dare say she misspells. I know her let- 
ters will be delicious, though perhaps it 
wouldn't do to show them. But the diffi- 
culty is to get one. She won’t write.” 

“You might write,” said the relenting 
aunt, with the secret sentimentalism of un- 
wedded maids, ‘‘and tell her you are going 
with me to Volorado next week, and must 
have something of hers to take with you.” 

“Pll do it,” was the reply; and done it 
was. 

Ill. 

The two girls sat in the pine-wood, next 
day, beneath a vast mountain-laurel bush 
—one rosy mass of blossoms, that covered 
it as solidly with bloom as a Southern mag- 
nolia or a hawthorn on the sacred island 
of Innisfallen. The laurel had faded 
everywhere else, but the shadow of the 
wood had preserved this bush in its fresh- 
ness, although every movement of the 
girls brought down fresh petals on their 
heads, as they lay reclined against the 
stems. All the air around them was cool; 
but the pastures gleamed with heat, and 
had that soft gelatinous look which over- 
spreads them in early summer. Wachusett, 
in the distance, stretched his languid bulk 
in a summer dream of content. Around 
them grew a few lingering lady’s-slippers, 
and Arlisle had some of them at her waist. 
From the far distance came the sound of 
the wood-chopper’s axe, and presently the 
Major’s stout form came striding through 
the woods, holding out a letter. ‘Special 
delivery,” he said. ‘‘It is from him, hey, 
Eunice?” 

“O uncle!” she remonstrated, and put 
the letter in her belt, to be read when he 
was gone. As he tramped away through 
the woods she opened it; and the pretty 
color faded from her cheek. 

‘*He says he must have a letter. He is 
going to Colorado and wants to take it 
with him. O Arlisle,”’—and a sudden 
thought came to her,—‘tyou might write 
it.” 

“How absurd!” said the other. ‘Just 
write your letter and bring it to me to 
criticise. But he will like it very much 
without any mending. Don’t I know 
what your letters are? He's in love; he 
won’t care what you write, so you put 
plenty of love in.” 

“T can't keep it out,” said Eunice, rue- 
fully, **but, oh! I would rather not write 
it.” 

That night she came to Arlisle with the 
letter. ‘‘It’s the best [ can do, honest,” 
she said. This was the result: 

Dear Harry: You better not read this; 
for you know I can’t write worth any- 
thing; but I just love you and love you 
and love you. How did you ever come to 
care for me? I can’t seem to understand. 
I should have loved you any way, but you 
seem so different. y cousin Arlisle says 
that’s what brings people together, being 
different, and that’s why she never loved 
anybody in particular, because she always 
feels just like everybody she talks to, so 
long as she is talking to them, but she 
isn’t like anybody else I ever saw. How I 
wish I could see what you look like when 
you read and study. do you ever think of 
anybody that looks like me? I don’t think I 
should be fit for anything but just to hold 
your pens, like that Dora you wanted me 
to read about. I think she was sweet, but, 
oh! wasn’t she silly? Do you think I am 
like that? Your loving EUNICE. 


If you don’t write to me to-morrow, I 
shall just know that you are ashamed of 
this mean little letter, and then, oh! what 
shallI do? Your loving EUNICE. 


‘Why, Eunice,” said Arlisle, ‘‘what a 
nice letter! If he’s good for anything, 
he’ll love you for that.” 

“Good? Do you call it good? I think 
it is just silly. Now in your letters there 
are always quotations and allusions and 
things that I can’t put in,how canI? IfI 
tried it I should have ‘How doth the little 
busy bee,’ or something.” 

The girl was on the verge of crying, and 
Arlisle said, **But he loves you, Eunice, 
and young men in love don’t care for al- 
lusions.”’ 

“Or illusions either,” were the words 
which came to her lips, but she forbore to 
say them. 

“O Arlisie,” urged the imploring Eunice, 
‘*you write me a letter and show me how 
to do it. You could do it just as easy.” 

“It would be good fun,” was the an- 
swer, “if it werea joke. I never wrote a 
love-letter in my life, and all I know about 
love is from novels and poetry.” 

“But you worship some people, Arlisle? 
you said you did.” 

“Yea, of course, half a dozen people in 
my life. But you can’t love people whom 
you worship, and of course you can’t love 
people whom you don’t worship—or I 
can’t. So, what are you to do?” 

“Show me how to write my letter,” said 
Eunice. *’That is one thing to do.” 

“But how can I do it, when I don’t know 
what love is?” 





Ele. won't miss ity” persisted: Eunice, 


“if you write about 
put 


elety things, such as cultivated 
into their letters.” 

“O Eunice, how preposterous!” said Ar. 
Nisle. ‘I may not understand young mep 
very well, but I am’ perfectly sure ths 
anybody who really cares about you woulq 
be only bored with what you want me 
put in.” % 

“Will you write the letter?” persisteg 
Eunice. r 

Arlisle meditated a little, then answ 
“Pll tell you what I’ do. Pl write just 
such a letter as you describe, and bring it 
to you to-morrow, and we'll compare 
them.” 

‘‘And may I copy after yours?” said her 
delighted cousin. ‘I don’t mean the very 
words, you know, but just to find out how 
I ought to say it?” 

‘*We’ll see,” said Arlisle, and she went 
off to bed. 

IV. 

The next day Arlisle brought her epistle 
and read it to Eunice, as well as she could 
for suppressed laughter. “It is a perfectly 
sincere letter,” she said. ‘It’s the very 
best Ican do. It’s the nearest to a love. 
letter I can possibly get. Don’t you see 
how absurd it is to suppose that any young 
man who is in love would be contented 
with that inane stuff?” 

“It is a most beautiful letter,” said 
Eunice. ‘I don’t see how he could care a 
straw for mine if he saw that. But, 0 Ar- 
lisle! it isn’t going to do me one bit of 
good. I never could make mine like it. 
What shall I do?” 

“Do?” said her inexorable cousin, 
“Send your own.” 

‘But how cun I, after hearing yours?” 

**T should think that was the very time 
to send it. You'll never have anything 
more foolish than mine to compare it 
with.” 

“At least, you'll direct the envelope for 
me,” said poor Eunice. ‘There's no harm 
in that, and I always do it so straggling.” 

**Here it is,” said Arlisle, directing it in 
the fading twilight. ‘But I can hardly 
see to write it.” 

‘Letters ready?” called, the Major's 
mighty voice. As he opened the door, the 
breeze sent the sheets from the table; and 
Arlisle, picking them up, folded the one, 
and hastily crammed it into the envelope, 
tucking the other into a book on the table. 

**Mine will be in better company than 
its folly deserves,” she said, ‘‘but it will 
be safe till we get back. Quick, Eunice. 
we shall be just in time for the last notes 
of the wood-thrush ; last night it stopped 
precisely at eight. ‘There now, that’s 
done!” She hurriedly gave the letter to 
the Major, to post, while the two girls ran 
at full speed toward the pine grove, made 
sacred at dusk by the clear notes that still 
dropped in celestial cadence through the 
boughs. 

¥, 

As Harry sat at breakfast with his aunt, 
the next day, the letters were brought in 
by an immaculate maid, who. attended on 
them. Harry grasped at one shy little 
envelope. 

‘At last! at last! Now, auntie, you 
shall see! Bless her little soul, she writes 
better than I imagined. Auntie, don’t ex- 
pect too much. Consider just what she is; 
the letter will be ill-expressed, perhaps 
ill-spelled; none of your -fine literary 
phrases in it, but just one gush of homely 
little rustic lovingness, fresh and fragrant 
as a sweet-briar rose. I'll read it to you. 
I said I would and I will,” and he read it 
aloud: 


Dear Friend: Browning says that we 
must love persons as they love, and I am 
sure that you are highminded and. consid- 
erate. Yesterday evening when I was 
alone in the woods and a whippoorwill 
sang very near, I perceived a low gurgle 
that I had never before noticed, just be 
tween the notes of his song, and I remem- 
bered that Thoreau speaks of that. 5° 
there is a little note in my song which is 
only for you. I have no power of ex 
pression, nor indeed any qualities of avy 
value; but these things do not matter 
‘All service ranks the same with God. 
I am not used to uttering the language of 
emotion and perhaps have already gove 
too far; but I esteem you. Hmerson says 
of marriage that it is a cheerful, diseD- 
gaged furtherance of each other's aims {0 
ife, and I should be glad to yield so 
to you, if that is satisfactory. What 
nobler than to follow one’s aim without 
let or hindrance? I am yours, sincerely, 

EuNIceE- 


“© Harry,” cried his aunt impetuously; 
“what an odious girl! You poor boy, how 
utterly you have been taken in! 
is all the gush of ignorant lovingness Yo" 
talked about? She is some stiff 
country school-mistress, who has read § 
few books prescribed by some society for 
the Encouragement of Twaddle; and her 
head is fall of Browning, and she 
that she understands him—and Emers0® 
and that tiresome Thoreau; and ob. Y 
poor Harry! don’t you see that the pers0® 
who could write that letter isn’t in lore 
with you or anybody or anything beyond 
her own stupid little courses of reading’ 
Ste thay be a good r, bat 
she never was in love; she doesi’t kn0¥ 
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Tecate to 
to 
effect; and will be as much in love 
philosophy of Emerson allows, and 
is precious little. Give her up, 
! Oh, give her up! It will never 
do inthe world.” 
“Jt would break her heart,” said Harry, 
, helpless to defend himself. 

“Heart?” said his aunt. ‘There is not 
heart enough In that letter to sustain the 
fracture of an egg-shell. Her heart is as 

as her brain is; Heaven forgive me 
for such an extravagant comparison. No 
wonder she did not answer your letter be- 
fore; she writes as if she were composing 
an essay On human friendship, or the ad- 
yertisement of a newly patented ice-chest. 
Don’t you know it? Don’t you see it?” 

“It all seems,” replied the helpless 
Harry, ‘like a hideous joke.” 

But the tirade was not yet ended. “lt 
will be no joke if you marry her. I don’t 
object to her belonging to forty million 
societies to encourage second-rate poets, 
if she wishes.” 

“You have no reason to think that she 
belongs to one such society,” interposed 
Harry, vexed with himself and everybody 
else, and glad of a definite point of attack. 

“| know she does,” retorted the aunt. 
“No matter if she doesn’t. What I say 
is, that she knows no more of love than 
that tea-pot,—no, indeed; for the tea-pot 
still has a little warmth left in it. (Will 
you have another cup?) 1 can under- 
stand a man’s giving up all else for love, 
though that is foolish enough; but to give 
it up for what she calls ‘esteem!’ ” 

Harry thought of the elm-trees, the 
moonlight, the quiet village; of Eunice 
coming to meet him in her white dress, 
beneath the shadows—she so fresh, so 
simple, with such girlish prettiness; he 
thought of her small hands, inexplicably 
small for one who knew how to make 
bread and do housework; of her sweet, 
downcast eyes; of the timid weight of her 
arm upon his, as they paced the fragrant, 
pine-sheltered woodpaths. 

“I will never give her up,” he said to 
himself. But, try as he would, he could 
not answer the letter. The Colorado trip 
came and passed; and after his return 
there came a further demand for him to 
go to Europe with his aunt, who crossed 
and recrossed so constantly that her lines 
might almost have been represented on 
the charts, like Mercator’s. Up to the° 
very last day he meant to run up and see 
Eunice once mere; but the hour of sailing 
came and he had never been. Two months 
had passed and he had not sent her one 
word. That luckless epistle had simply 
paralyzed love; love survived in a dumb, 
helpless kind of fashion, but was power- 
less to move hand or foot. 


VI. 


Towards the end of that dreary two 
months, Eunice was lying one afternoon 
in her hammock beneath the elm-trees, 
pale and silent. ‘I'wice every day her 
grandfather came from the post-office with 
no letter for her, and Arlisle had many a 
tine slipped stealthily in between mails, 
and made the young postmistress search 
the box once more. After the first forty- 
tight hours Eunice had never mentioned 
Harry’s name; she had volunteered for 
much housework instead of her usual mid- 
summer leisure; her sponge cake had 
never been so light or her strawberry 
thorteake so dainty. She had dragged 
herself through long walks with Arlisle, 
her strength daily waning, her zeal only 
Increasing. She utterly refused to be 
helped, lectured, dosed, coddled, or com- 
forted; always assuring every one, with 
surprise, that nothing was the matter with 
her. At last one day she was compelled 
osurrender walks and housework alike, 
from an absolute disappearance of all 
strength. 

“By Goffe-Whalley!” said the aroused 

jor, reverting to the traditional New 
England? oath, memorial of the visit of 
the regivide colonels, but now almost ob- 
Wlete, “the girl is going into a decline.” 

“Oh, no, grandfather!” replied Arlisle, 
lemporizing, it is only the hot weather.” 

“Don’t tell me!” he said, with some 

ness, then hesitated some time, and 
‘ded abruptly, ‘“‘Where’s that young 
est who was here last year?” 

“In Colorado, sir,” said Arlisle quickly. 

Major's hand was rather vigorous 

than delicate, and certainly must not be al- 

to manipulate so deep an inward 

as this. Nor could the task be trans- 

to Miss ’Phrony, the housekeeper, 

Softer side of whose nature was for 

alone; and who cherished towards 

a distrust which that damsel’s 

Wawberry shortcake was not of a nature 
© dispel 


CHEESE 


Vainly did Arlisle ponder within her- 
What to do in a case so difficult. All 
seemed at fault. How was it 

that a letter to Harry, so tender 

“that shown her by Eunice, should not 
have instantly brought any lover to her 


self her le 
coment 
the address. He must have it. ~ She 


felt that she knew less than ever about 
love and lovers. 

“Shall I read to you, dear?” she said 
that afternoon to Eunice, and the girl list- 
lessly assented. 

“What shall it be? Shakespeare?” 

“Anything,” said Eunice. 

Arlisle took down the volume, long un- 
opened, and as she sat down with it, a 
sheet of paper, apparently put in for a 
mark, fell into her hands. One glance at 
it sent the blood to her cheeks. Hasten- 
ing, on some pretence, to her room, she 
locked herself in, and pondered and pon- 
dered. All was plain presently and she 
clenched her hands together, in distress, 
to think of the misery caused by one care- 
less act. ‘*What could he have thought of 
my poor Eunice?” 

With Arlisle meditation and action fol- 
lowed on each other very swiftly; and 
she had a small travelling bag packed be- 
fore she unlocked her door. As she re- 
joined Eunice, the sick girl said, with vague 
curiosity, ‘‘Did you not find something in 
that Shakespeare—a piece of paper?” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” said Arlisle, hardily. 

**What was it?” 

**When I have found a clew, that clew I 
keep, as Browning’s Gwendolen says,” re- 
plied Arlisle, gayly kissing her. ‘‘Now 
are you ready for your orange?” 

In another hour Arlisle had slipped 
quietly away upon the evening train, leay- 
ing for the surprised Eunice a brief note 
with a vague suggestion of certain school 
books to be inspected and purchased at 
short notice in the city. ‘Just like Ar- 
lisle!” said Miss ’Phrony, when it was 
confided to her. ‘‘Forgets everything!” 


VII. 

‘The Guion steamer was just leaving her 
pier in New York, and one young fellow 
who seemed to be alone among the pas- 
sengers, was looking moodily at the more 
or less vehement farewells. ‘There seemed 
to be upon his good-natured face a little 
look of doubt and misgiving, as if he were 
perplexed by that odd feeling which some- 
times comes over the most experienced 
ocean travellers, at just that moment, that 
this particular voyage may be a doubtful 
experiment, and it might be well to step 
back upon the wharf, while still possible. 
As the steamer swung out into the stream, 
a hack drove vehemently down to the pier, 
and a tall young girl sprang from it, wav- 
ing her hand wildly. Instantly, with the 
ready sympathy shown by a crowd which 
has supposed the play over, and catches 
at any opportunity to revive it, every- 
body began to shout, beckon, gesticulate, 
until it seemed as if the whole pier must 
be covered with a mob of belated passen- 
gers. Still the steamer swung out; but 
a boat was lowered and came swiftly to 
shore. “Luggage on board, ma’ain?” said 
the visibly enraged third officer in the 
stern. Not half understanding him, the 
young girl nodded assent, and descended 
with difficulty into the boat; the crowd 
behind shouting, and a few passengers 
assembling at the rail of the steamer, now 
well out in the stream. 

“Most extraordinary performance, I 
must say!” exclaimed an elderly lady, 
pointing her out to a young man who was 
spreading out her deck chair. 

“But, auntie,” was the answer, ‘tyou 
know that everybody is not as experienced 
as you in these—good Lord! it’s Arlisle!” 
At this moment she also saw him and 
came straight toward him, pulling from 
her glove a folded paper which she thrust 
into his hand. ‘Eunice’s real letter,” 
she exclaimed, and sank upon a deck 
chair, unable to say another word. The 
elderly lady came promptly towards her. 
‘*Exeuse me,” she said, with freezing dig- 
nity, “but might I ask what all this 
means ?” 
This fortunate refrigeration roused Ar- 
lisle, as by a shower-bath. ‘The other 
letter was mine,” said she to Harry, utter- 
ly ignoring her questioner. ‘It was 
written as a joke. We never dreamed of 
sending it. It went by mistake. This is 
the right one.” 
‘The darling!” said Harry, utterly ob- 
livious of. the one or two passengers who 
still hovered round them. Again and 
again he devoured with his eyes the inno- 
cent little epistie. ‘Read it yourself, 
auntie,” he exclaimed. ‘Just what I told 
you it would be. Great Caesar! what a 
brute I have been !”’ 
“That girl loves you,” said his aunt, 
very gravely, after the reading, “and you 
have never written to her all thistime. Is 
she well?” she added, turning to Arlisle. 
“She is almest dead,” said Arlisle; and 
she sank back upon the deck chair again. 
There was a moment’s pause. 
‘tHarry,” said his aunt, with some re- 
luctance, “of course there’s the pilot- 
boat.” 
And he and Arlisle went back by it. 
VILL. 
Eunice sat in a recliniog ehair beneath 





pe It could not be possible that this 
had not been received; she her- 


with her cheek paler than it had been, but 
with her usual reticent and self-controlled 
manner. The hours had been hard to fill 
without Arlisle; and a grandfather, even 
with an evening paper, was an imperfect 
substitute. He sat by her side reading 
out the more momentous agricultural or 
political items, dutifally welcomed in mon- 
osyllables by her. ‘The railway train came 
and went afar; a horse’s hoofs trotted 
swiftly through the village; perhaps the 
Major recognized the sound as coming 
from an unknown and partially unauthor- 
ized steed, for he looked up through his 
spectacles, holding the paper for a mo- 
ment in abeyance. ‘It’s Arlisle and that 
Harry West!” he said. In another mo- 
ment there was a mingled chaos of greet- 
ings, from which Arlisle first extricated 
herself, discreetly turning her back on 
what was left of the salutations. 

“O Eunice!” she said breathlessly, 
still turning her back, “*how can you ever 
forgive me? Really and truly, I put the 
wrong letter in the envelope, and it was 
only the day before yesterday that I found 
your dear little scraw] in the old Shakes- 
peare.” 

“© Arlisle!” said Eunice. 

‘*What the devil is all this about?” asked 
the bewildered Major. 

‘**Don’t you remember, grandfather, that 
night before Eunice was taken ill, when 
we gave you our letters in such an absurd 
hurry? I put the wrong one in the envel- 
ope, that was all; my own instead of 
Eunice’s.” 

‘**Well?” he shouted, ‘‘was not yours the 
best of the two? It ought to have been.” 

‘*He didn’t seem to think so,” said Ar- 
lisle, ‘‘and Eunice’s was lovely. Wasn't 
it, Harry?” 

“It was so sweet,” exclaimed the happy 
lover, whose precise attitude at that mo- 
ment was one that only an old-fashioned 
novelist would describe, “that in all our 
lives I never mean to let her go far enough 
off to write me another.” 

“A pretty compliment,” said Arlisle, 
while the Major laughed ‘‘Ho! ho! ho!” 
in a way that silenced the whippoorwills, 
and left him no resource but to retire, as. 
one superfluous, from the scene, into the 
dim parlor where Miss ’Phrony, having 
accepted the whole situation, was putting 
her very best china on the tea-table. 

“There, ’Phrony,” said the delighted 
Major, “didn’t I always say that Arlisle 
was smart?” 

‘*Not so very smart, neither,” said Miss 
*Phrony, ‘“‘first to get things all snarled 
up, and then to have to follow a young 
man all the way aboard ship to untangle 
’em. But there!” she added, “I don’t 
know as I care, so long as she’s brought 
him safe back to Eunice. I shouldn’t won- 
der if that child was to begin to plump up 
now, right away.” 

And she carefully chose out her choicest 
preserved peaches, to aid in that happy 
consummation. . 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 


“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. 1 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved,” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ H U 
purities my blood, sharpens may apretite and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Bireet 1 New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Dress Reform 
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Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different grades, an 
Lisle. A fall line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “‘Common Sense” 






Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, ® 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate. oO 
rial; “Corsets for 

Equest rie unes,” at 
‘Corselettes for = 
Sea-shore Bathers.” 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
‘Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesds 
and Saturday excepted. 4 
SARAH A. COLBY, 
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ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 








Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal sup- 

rters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, CF except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 








Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 
For the Relief and Cure ot 


KC N I C Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Hendache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS a AY Pa5 Cente a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 rooms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and many original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes adapted to all climates and ail classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world, Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 245 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
LE CRE A 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 











Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. ° 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. | 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 
Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 


NAL Office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 








ists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+0.+++seseses $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance... ....scsecccecssseeses 225 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.++.+++ ee 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 
Graduation Feseccccccccccccess coccocccesece 30. 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. bevensh 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
aon Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 11. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Foran 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a&@ Telephone number 7282. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal. 























Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no watter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline, Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
paste fo ctempes" im roved 
Lotta.” Send for pricelist. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses, 








THE GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A _ full 
description of this simple and desirable reform 
suit for newly-born infants, now being so extensive- 
y substituted for the old-style garments so trying to 
the patience of both mother and child, was published 
in BABYHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 
of patterns. Price, 15 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beekman St., New York. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. Cc. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuLIA WaRD Howg, 
Mary A. LivERMoRE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Bcston, Mass. 





‘It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my dail r sooner than the 
Woman's Seounat." te Pitchelt 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”— Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Ite stvla is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willerd. 
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KANSAS REPUBLICASS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

The Republican party of Kansas is now 
practically a unit against the saloons. On 
the 10th inst..a great meeting of the anti- 
saloon Republicans met in ‘Topeka to lis- 
ten to an address % Mr. albert Griffin, the 
organizer of the hnti-saloon Republican 
movement of the country. We give ex- 
tracts from the ‘Topeka Commonwealth : 


The anti-saloon Republican meeting, at 
the Grand Opera House, was attended by 
a large and enthusiastic audience. After 
a well rendered selection by Heck’s splen- 
did orchestra, and an eloquent prayer by 
Dr. McCabe, Hon. T. D. Thatcher was 
chosen chairman. F. O. Popenoe was 
chosen secretary, and the following named 
gentlemen vice-presidents: Gov. John A. 
Martin, Thomas A. Osborn, J. K. Hudson, 
C. U. Baker, F. P. McLennan, Jacob Mul- 
vane, 8S. T. Howe, C. 8S. Gleed, James 
Hamilton, Thomas Ryan, A. R. Greene, J. 
R. Johnson, E. P. McCabe, J. C. Burnett, 
P. I. Bonebrake, J. E. Bowman, J. H. 
Broadus, F. 8. McCabe, E. B. Allen, 8S. B. 
Bradford. 

Mr. Thatcher, in introducing the speak- 
er of the evening, said that prohibition had 
almost become the accepted policy of the 
nation. Mr. Griffin was the pioneer in the 
anti-saloon Republican movement. He had 
seen at an early moment that the great 
Republican party must eventually put it- 
self in close connection with the temper- 
ance sentiment of the country. ‘This 
issue,” said Mr. Thatcher, ‘twill grow 
stronger and stronger every year. There 
can be no material advance in the labor in- 
terests of this country so long as $700,- 
000,000 are consumed in ardent spirits 
every year.” 

Mr. Griffin spoke as follows: 


Leaving national matters, I desire now 
to say a few words upon another subject. 
I speak neither officially nor as a partisan, 
but simply as a private citizen of Kansas. 
Cities of the United S‘ates are growing 
with wonderful rapidity, and those of Kan- 
sas are not exceptionstotherule. Several 
States are already controlled by their cit- 
ies, and the day is not far distant when the 
most of them will be. There would be 
nothing alarming about this but for the 
further fact that cities operate like mag- 
nets on the weak and vicious, which ele- 
ments, when concentrated in the masses, 
inevitably become the dupes and tools of 
demagogues and corruptionists. How to 
neutralize the political power of these dan- 
gerous masses in large cities is one of the 
greatest problems of the day, and Kansas 
will do well to solve it before she finds 
herself in the meshes of a net too strong 
to be broken. 

Last winter the Legislature of Kansas 
was wise enough and courageous ontnee 
to pass a woman’s municipal suftrage bill, 
and the first election held under it proved 
that, in the very places where the worst 
results had been predicted, the moral tone 
of both parties was really improved, anda 
better class of officials were chosen than 
would have been under the old system. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the suc- 
cess of the experiment—as it was called by 
many—has led to a rapidly growing de- 
sire to try it on a larger scale. Indeed, 
the woman suffrage question is certain 
soon to become a seriously disturbing fac- 
tor, unless it is taken out of partisan poli- 
tics by referring it to the people for their 
decision. 

I do not remember when I was not a 
woman suffragist. I have advocated it 
partly because I believe the country will 
be better governed when the law no longer 
excludes from the polls the majority of 
the best people, while admitting the ma- 
jority of the worst ones; but also for a 
still stronger reason, in that it is a self- 
evident proposition that the natural rights 
of one human being must be equal to and 
exactly the same as those of any other hu- 
man being. Capacities and duties differ, 
but inherent rights do not. The laws of 
right and wrong are immutable and eter- 
nal; enacted by the Creator, they may be 
disregarded, but cannot be repealed by his 
creatures. The man who seizes and ap- 

ropriates anything belonging to another, 
s a robber, and it makes no difference 
whether it be his horse, his person, or his 
political rights. And any man who, know- 
ing the rightful owner, keeps what he 
knows his father wrongly took, is as much 
a robber as his bolder or more brutal an- 
cestors. There is not a sound principle 
upon which men can base a claim to the 
ballot, as a natural right, thatis not equal- 
ly strong in favor of woman's right to 
vote, nor have I ever heard a plausible ob- 
jection that is justly applicable to all 
women—nor one applicable to most 
women that does not apply with equal 
force to many men. 

In all ages and countries, tyrants of 
every grade have claimed that their sub- 
jects or victims had no desire for and 
would be injured by achange. The czar 
assumes that ‘Iris people” do not wish to 
rule themselves, and could not do so, if 

ven permission. Our late slavehoiders 
nsisted that the negroes preferred slavery 
to freedom, and that emancipation would 
bring certain ruin on them and everybody 
else. And tyrannica) husbands and | oo 
ents are often equall itive that they 
are saving willing victims from ter 
ills. These individuals, and the objectors 
to the political oe ag pe of women, 
were and are presumably honest, but the 
Pp’ impelling motive in all such 
eases was and is, presumably, the instinct 
which leads brutes to domineer over what- 

do yatta ch pe dagganre degre 
men D as r res ap- 
ate of brutes. 

A short time ago a Kansas senator, 
whose brilliant rhetoric and biting sarcasm 
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saying—which latter cannot be doubted— 
he went further than a ‘‘bashaw with nine 
a Mey histophel  sseumal teat cmmight 
a Mep es, assum . 
makes right.” He is correct when he 
states that, in past , those who had 
wer retained it as long as they could. 
ut the correctness of the statement does 
pat prone the rightness of the act. Orig- 
inally, a single despot ruled a nation. 
Later, his chief subjects wrested from him 
a part of his wrongly exercised powers, 
which, with more or less compulsion, the 
afterwards divided with their subord 
nates, until, in this country, manhood suf- 
frage made all males equal before the law. 
It is true that, in the most of these cases, 
rights were forcibly reclaimed from polit- 
ical robbers, but they were rights before 
they could be exercised as much as after- 
wards. ‘There are exceptions to most hu- 
man rules, because they are imperfectly 
stated; but there neither is, nor can be, 
an exception to a principle, which is the 
law of God; and if, after formulating what 
he supposes is a principle, a mau finds that 
there is an exception to it, he may take it 
for oonees that there is no such principle, 
or that it has not been correctly expressed. 

Those who assume, with the senator, 
that there is such an intimate connection 
between physical powers and political 
rights that the possession of an exceas of 
the former carries with it a monopoly of 
the latter, may well consider a few logical 
lions (not to mention tigers) in their way. 

First. Lf comparative physical weakness, 
or inaptitude for military duties, in and of 
itself, destroys woman’s right to the bal- 
lot, then men who are weaker than the 
uverage woman can have no right to vote. 
All natural laws being general and uni- 
versal, weakness cannot deprive one per- 
son of natural rights without affecting 
every other equally weak person in the 
same wer: 

Second. If we are dealing with a philo- 
sophical reason, instead of a mere petti- 
fogging excuse, then any woman who is 
as strong as an average man has as much 
right to vote as that man. 

Third. If the existence of a right is, in 
any waa dependent upon the possession 
of physical strength, then it must fluctuate 
with varying physical conditiuns, and will, 
like some streams, be superabundant when 
not wanted, and non-existent when most 
needed. .. . Mr. Chairman, this doctrive 
that ‘*‘might makes right” is as old as the 
universe. It ruled the world for ages, 
but from the time that Christ gave his new 
commandment to men that they should 
**‘love one another,” its grip upon the race 
has been steadily loosening. and the deep- 
er the Golden Rule sinks into the hearts of 
the people, the more clearly do they see 
that ‘‘might” should be the protector, in- 
stead of the destroyer, of ‘‘right.” 

The spring elections in this State, espec- 
ially the one in Leavenworth, prove that, 
in Kansas, a large majority of the votes 
cast by women will be on the side of good 

overnment, against human vultures, and 
* the protection of the weak and inno- 

nt; and I believe that, when they have 
the opportunity, the voters of this State 
will expunge from its constitution all ref- 
erence to sex. I am confident that the 
men of Kansas are now willing to give 
their mothers, wives and daughters equal 
rights with themselves. ‘‘Give,” did I 
say? I take back that word, and substi- 
tute ‘‘restore” to them the rights conferred 
by the Creator, and embezzled by our 
male ancestors, and still wrongly and 
forcibly retained by us. 

Kansas has already made for herself a 
glorious record. She gave the slave power 
its first serious defeat. She was in the 
fore-front of the defenders of the Union. 
On reconstruction, emancipation, man- 
hood suffrage, a sound currency, an hon- 
est government, and kindred questions, 
she was not only truly republican, but 
helped to form and lead republican opin- 
ion. She invented constitutional prohibi- 
tion, and is now leading the party on to 
solid ground on the saloon question. To 
these achievements, already written in 
history, or in the book of fate. she now 
has the opportunity to add another laurel 
equal to any of the others. She can be the 
first State to conform its constitution to 
the principles enunciated in our Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘That women will 
ultimately be enfranchised throughout the 
Union is the judgment of most sound 
thinkers. But what Scate shall have the 
imperishable honor of leading the column? 
I say, let it be Kansas. What say you? 

But, if she is to acquire this distinction 
she must act promptly. The world moves 
quickly now, and when races are to be 
won, delays are dangerous. The present 
legislature, if called together, would prob- 
ably submit the needed amendments to be 
voted on at the next election. But there 
may not be a favorable two-thirds in a 
succeeding legislature for a number of 
years. ‘This appears to be one of the 
cases when, if ‘tis to be done, ** *twere well 
it were Cone quickly.” Unless this ques- 
tion is taken out of politics, by referring it 
to the people, it will seriously influence 
succeeding elections, especially for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and it may become 
impossible to prevent it from becoming a 
partisan question. Shall these unneces- 
sary risks be incurred solely for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating a wrong? Would 
not that be exceedingly “‘poor politics,” as 
well as bad morals. r 

Is the expense of a special session urged 
as an objection? Or is it feared that other 
legislation would be attempted? ‘The lat- 
ter danger could be averted by securing 
pledges in advance from members that 
they would oppose acting on anything 
else saat by practically unanimous con- 
sent, and in that case, the expense would 
be insignificant in comparison with the 
dangers to be averted and the benefits to 
be secured. 

Has the motto of our State, ed in 
its cradle, become ‘‘a barren ideality,” or 





does it express the feeling of its vigorous 





citizens to help make Kansas the a 
party that shall first expunge mediav 
deas from a State Constitution, and sub- 
stitute for them a clear recognition of hu- 
mau rights. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Griffin’s speech 
Hon. P. I. Bonebrake offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, First, That this m heartily en- 
dorses the anti-saloon Bel ergy bnone ot 
the suggestions on this subject contained in the 
address to which we have just listened be referred 
to a committee of nine, with full power to act. 
Third, That the committee shall consist of the 
panes of the meeting and eight associates to 

appointed pe / him, and that the action of the 
committee shall be made known through the 
press of the State. 

The chairman appointed as committee- 
men, pursuant to the above resolution, the 
following named gentlemen: 

John A. Martin, George R. Peck, T. D. 
Thacher, Thomas Ryan, Thomas A. Os- 
borne, Charles S. Gleed, P. I. Bonebrake, 
J. K. Hudson, F. P. Baker. 

The committee will make its report at 
an early date. 








Pimp.es, boils, and other humors are liable to 
appear when the blood gets heated. To cure 
them, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experiencé have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 
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Mutual Lite Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS ...-seeeeeee seeeeeeee $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES. .........++++. 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ..cccssecesecessses 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 
Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 


For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON. & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


1S STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street. 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH SCHOOL, 


and Special Courses carefully arranged and taught 
by a corps of fourteen teachers. Separate study 
room for girls. In the last three years girls have 
been sent from this school to Smith College, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology, Boston Normal 
School, and Boston University Medical College. 

French Conversation and advanced French and 
German Text Books. Calisthenics. 


TaYLor, De Meritre and HAGAR, Principals. 


References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL. D., Hon. Wm. 
Gaston, LL. D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. 


Fourth year begins Sept. 26 Catalogues sent. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 








One [great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH and CLASS- 

ICAL SCHOOL. ALLEN BROTHERS. 35th 

year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21. A family school 

for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 

Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood 

and womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Maas. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1887. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced ary in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D, (Graduate of 

more College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Ca ge, England.) 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural weet a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Np a sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., 








Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom. 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in law Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal] 
means can, by the **PecUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Health{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, LL. D., Pres*é. 


WANTED At MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY (Carroll 
Co., Ill.), a Reliable Woman, capable of directing 


Others and willing to work herself. The place is 
particularly desirable for a widow with a daughter 
to educate. Address Mrs. SHIMER. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
OF specialties, &c., carried by the 
WARD old firm, Paper by the pound. 
STATIONERY, 
eg AY FANCY GOODS, 
&c., &c. 
FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 
New Queen Ho containing 11 rooms 
og A IT 
&e. About 13,000 feet of ; be sold at a 
bargain and on easy terms. Apply to 


DELLA E. NOYES, 
10 Fairview St., near Train St., Dorchester. 


Ws at 


, 























“WHIST UNIVERSAL. 


An analysis of the game, improved by the introduc 
tion of American Leads. By G, W. P., author of 
“American Whist.” I vol. 12mo. Gilt top. $1.95, 

“Whist Universal” is now the one guide-book 

the great game. All the maxims that we need, of a 

the authorities, in connection with the respective 

subject-matter to which they apply, are within the 
covers of this compilation, The reasons for the new 
management of play made necessitous by its super. 
ority over other plans are clearly shown, and exam. 
ples and illustrations given. The important prac. 
tical features and factors of the game are treated 
comprehensively, so that the learner and the aq. 
vanced player will be interested in the analysis, The 
book is full of the most desirable information 

the game, and easily takes the lead of every 

Treatise in quantity and quality of whist intelligence, 

“ Whist Universal” is a complete compendium of 
all the leading authorities, and is a hand-book which 
will be needed by every player. 





On account of the success of Ticknor’s Paper 
Series of 


ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


the publication will be continued semi-monthly here- 
after (at 50 cents each). The same high standard 
of selection which has rendered this series noticeably 
superior to all others will be carefully maintained, 
and the series will contain none but THE BEST 
AND MOST POPULAR WORKS. 

The August issues are : 


No. 14. 


The Story of a Country Town. 
By E. W. Howe. 
No, 15. 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, 


By RoBERT GRANT, author of “Face to-Face,” 
“A Romantic Young Lady,” etc. 


No. 16. 


Culture’s Garland. 


Being Memoranda of the gradual rise of Litera 
ture, Art, Music and Sodiety in Chicago and 
other Western Ganglia. By EUGENE FixLp, 
With Preface by Julian Hawthorne. 

“The name of Eugene Field of the Chicago Daily 
News is already a famous and favorite name in jour- 
nalism. He bears the reputation of a humorist, but 
his humor is not ot the conventional. order, it has a 
wider and a loftier oetee. + « « The present little 
volume comprises a bubbling forth of d tful bad. 
inage and mischievous raillery. It is a book which 
doubtless will attain a national popularity; but ad- 
mirable, and indeed irresistible, though it be in its 
way, it represents a very inconsiderable fraction of 
the author’s real capacity.””—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Culture’s Garland is also issued in cloth bind. 
ing, $1. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 





. One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books 
all; but they are getting into use be 
cause they are useful—there couldn't be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their pop 
larity. 

For example: The “Pansy” books st 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of ‘ 
American People is at the top of th 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for ver! 
little money. 
thirty books, net $1 


Send for the primer—sent free- 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY ~ 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 
~ A. SiMONOS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 Temmus Musee, Bm 
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